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The Seed of Thought 


Upon analyzing some of the ideals of life in- 
spiring human action in our generation, we 
find the dominant attitudes toward the general 
meaning of life to be materialism and natur- 
alism and towards the social entity to be In- 
dividualism on the one hand, and Socialism or 
Collectivism on the other. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that all of these atti- 
tudes are the fruits of basic ideas or concepts 
implanted and nurtured in past ages. Thus, 
the materialism and the naturalism of today, 
which consciously reject the spiritual and the 
supernatural, extend back at least two centuries 
to the time when men began to utter the ideas 
the French Encyclopedists and their followers 
were subsequently to spread broadcast. Crass 
Individualism derives in part from the Protes- 
tant Reformation. In the field of economics 
this Individualism found a champion in Adam 
Smith who, late in the 18th century, advanced 
the theory that the good of all is best attained 
when the individual looks out best for himself. 
Strong reaction to this Individualism has set 
in within recent years, and almost a century 
has now elapsed since the ideas of present-day 
Socialism and Communism were first dissemi- 
nated energetically. All social movements are 
the embodiments of ideas sown in previous 
generations. 

This historical phenomenon, to which atten- 
tion is being increasingly called, must furnish 
the cue for any real reform or reconstruction of 
the social order at any time. Reform based 
merely upon a changed social mechanism can 
have no more than a transitory existence. Only 
when reform is the outgrowth of ideas which 
have obtained to general recognition and wide 
acceptance, can it enjoy the status of a more 
permanent social development. Hence the re- 
constructionist who wishes to build perma- 
nently for the future must first of all deal with 
ideas and concepts. Of course, the stress of 
the times may demand the immediate adoption 
of measures of relief, but these will never be 
more than temporary in character unless they 
are the resultant growth of generally accepted 
fundamental concepts of and attitudes toward 
life. What precisely, we might inquire at this 
point, are some of the ideas and principles the 
Christian must proclaim constantly, in season 
and out of season, if he wishes to produce an 


effective Christian reconstruction of the social 
order? And what are some of the un-Christian 
viewpoints that have brought us to the present 
unwholesome condition of Society? 


First of all, we need to preach from the 
housetops again the truism that men cannot live 
by bread alone, that happy and peaceful exis- 
tence cannot be achieved by the acquisition and 
accumulation of material wealth. Because oth- 
er values, human values, pertaining to life and 
the development of personality, of knowledge, 
beauty, religion, are supreme. Consequently, 
the right to material possessions without limit 
must at all times be subordinated to the right 
of all men to live as intelligent human beings. 
And for all men the possession of material 
goods must be a secondary consideration, in- 
dispensable for the higher values of life. Spiri- 
tual and moral values must again be accorded 
the highest place not only in theory but also 
in practice; life must be set above matter. 
Among other things this means a change in the 
accepted notion of ownership. 


Ownership rights are supreme and absolute 
in our civilization, at least de facto if not in 
theory. The consequence has been an inordi- 
nate concentration of wealth in the hands of the 
few and dire poverty among the many. Instead 
of regarding ownership of goods solely as a re- 
ward for success in competitive strife, man 
must again admit some degree of ownership is 
indispensable for every human being, and So- 
ciety must once more accept this view as basic 
for the happiness and the virtuous life of its 
members. Hence some form of centrifugal or 
distributive economic functioning must replace 
the present centripetal and concentrating ten- 
dencies. 

Property must again be viewed as an instru- 
ment necessary for the ordinary exercise of 
common personal liberties, the sine qua non of 
true moral development in man. Not only must 
we acknowledge in the abstract the right of 
every man to own property, but in the concrete 
stress what accords with an essential demand 
of man’s nature, the right to an opportunity to 
acquire property. Likewise man must be guar- 
anteed the right to acquire possessions suffici- 
ent to allow him to live as a free human being, 
able to devote at least part of his time to pur- 
suits other than the labor necessary to obtain 
the means required for a meager existence. 
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This means a restoration of the true moral 
status of ownership. 

The general purpose and position of property 
or of material goods as instrumental to the lib- 
erties and the moral development of all men is 
but a corollary of the social obligation of all 
wealth whose amount exceeds what is needed 
by the possessor himself for these purposes. 
If material goods are instruments for the de- 
velopment of personality and for moral living, 
then there can be no absolute right of owner- 
ship, except within the limits of these ethical 
aims and purposes. So long as some men pos- 
sess more than they need for the accomplish- 
ment of these ends, and others less, then those 
possessing more have the social and ethical duty 
to minister unto the insufficiencies of the less 
fortunate. And if the structure and function- 
ing of Society are such as to lead automatically 
to excessive inequalities of possessions, then the 
structure and functioning must submit to the 
necessary adjustments. 

Such statements will be heresy to those 
whose outlook is dominated entirely by an abso- 
lute Individualism. But human society is not 
and never was atomistic or individualistic in 
the extreme. The individualistic competition of 
all against all is the life of the jungle; the true 
life of man is one of co-operation and partner- 
ship. Only when this ideal shall have been ac- 
cepted generally can Society make possible that 
the maximum number of individuals may at- 
tain the maximum share of happiness and 
peace. ; 

Since the individual cannot be secure in the 
ownership of worth while possessions, unless 
there be a maximum distribution of these 
among all the members of the Society of which 
he is a part, it must again become the immedi- 
ate concern of each to work also for the good 
of all. There was a time in our country when 
all of us enthusiastically took up the slogan of 
the workingman, “a full dinner pail for every- 
one.” But if Society is an organic structure, 
then the good of each member depends upon the 
good of the whole; and there can be no good 
of the whole that is not also the good of the 
members. Every member of Society must 
therefore have concern for the attainment of 
the necessaries of a full life for each and every 
member of the organism known as Society. 

In adopting this attitude, together with the 
view that human values are superior to mate- 
rial values and the right to decent standards 
of human living is greater than the right to 
material possession, we attain to a different 
principle for the pursuit of economic life. Too 
many men have been living solely for business; 
life, they maintained, were not worth while un- 
less it held out the possibility of unlimited eco- 
nomic and financial success. Men lived for 
profit—hence the unbalance of our day. To 
bring about a proper balance men must be con- 
tent to engage in business for the attainment 
of the true values of life and to foster the com- 


mon good. In other words, the energetic and 
unlimited pursuit of profit by individuals must 
be subordinated to the aim of maximum social 
well being, a maximum attainment of the hu- 
man values of life by all. 

Naturally, the spirit of economic production 
must conform to these demands. The primary 
aim of production must be to satisfy the needs 
of consumers—maximum production for a 
maximum consumption in accordance with the 
graded scale of human needs and values. How 
far would not the adoption of this standard re- 
move us from the present artificial restriction 
of production below the full satisfaction of 
need, a procedure designed to effect higher 
prices and maximum profit! 

Money is the blood of economic life, and the 

entire money structure must be revised so that 
all may share in the life-giving principle. 
Money is not something a few favored indi- 
viduals may exchange among themselves for 
the sake of excessive profit. Unbalanced con- 
centration of money in the hands of the few 
is the inevitable consequence of this condition, 
whereas the well being of Society demands the 
maximum distribution of it among the many. 
Otherwise even the minimum consumption of 
commodities necessary for sustaining men in 
frugal comfort will be impossible to the majori- 
ty. 
Is it worth while to do battle, as this article 
has done, in the realm of ideals? The task 
could be extended endlessly, while the general 
propounding of these abstract ideas might seem 
hollow and futile to many. History disproves 
this latter contention, however, and subsequent- 
ly history will no doubt confirm the past. Any 
proposed social changes that are not based on 
commonly accepted ideas are bound to collapse. 
And any changes wrought under the impetus of 
ideas that are humanly and ethically unsound 
will end in ruin and chaos. However, when 
studied in the light of antecedents, the suc- 
cesses of future generations—whatever they 
may be—will be found to be the fruits of ab- 
stract ideas propagated in the past. 


DoM VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 


To love one’s own country with a pure, true 
and lasting affection one must have grasped to 
a certain extent why other nations love theirs. 
Till one has purified one’s patriotism by such 
an understanding, I make bold to assert that it 
has not yet freed itself from mere instinct and 
violence. It may monopolize and engross the 
heart, but not really fill it. We gain the right 
to love and prefer our own country in the meas- 
ure that we enter sympathetically into the rea- 
sons why others love and prefer theirs... 

From a radio address by Jean Guitton 
on “Sympathy, the Indispensable 
Condition for International Under- 
standing.” 
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New Deals, Past and Present 


XXXI. 

: Sitting in his quaint living-room, furnished 
in “Biedermeier”’-style,') at Copenhagen, Hans 
Christian Andersen wrote the story of the old 
street lamp soliloquizing over its removal from 
the post on which it had been stationed so long 
and the probability of its being relegated to the 
junk pile. The old street lamp was saved from 
the sad fate it was contemplating by the good 
old lamp lighter who had obtained permission 
to retain it as his own. In the basement habi- 
tation of a kindly old couple, the lamp con- 
tinued to exist. One day, on a festive occasion 
of a particular kind, its hope to shine once 
more was realized. A fine wax candle was put 
inside the old street lantern, made happy by the 
thought its pristine glory had been restored. 

Little did the Danish writer of fairy-tales 
think, in all probability, that the little story, so 
quizzically told, represented a problem of an 
economic nature closely related to that mon- 
strous something known as modern capitalistic 
industrialism. In an agricultural country, such 
as his fatherland was at the time, Andersen 
could not realize that the new economic dispen- 
sation made for rapid change and imbued capi- 
tal with the desire and the ability to alter, re- 
make, replace whatever may be fashioned by 
the hand of man. Provided such changes profit 
capital, no other consideration whatsoever 
matters. 

License to accelerate change, with ruthless en- 
ergy even, was inherent in the theories promot- 
ed by the representatives of the classical school 
of political economy. The combination of fact- 
ors which made possible modern industrialism 
increased use of hard coal and iron, steam 
driven machines, the revolutionary influence of 
physics and chemistry on technology—these 
granted capital, making use of a credit system 
devised to serve its purposes, the possibility and 
power to decree obsolescence whenever such 
action promised to serve the end of capital: 
profit! Blind to other considerations, except 
those of capital, the economists of the liberal 
school almost without exception believed the 
machine incapable of harming labor, while it 
was a foregone conclusion that the consumers 
would profit from machine-production. J. St. 
Mill stood virtually alone with the opinion that 
sudden introduction of a piece of machinery on a 
large scale would prove injurious to the work- 
ers. However, he believed this danger was not 
to be feared. Should the introduction of a new 
machine cause suffering among workers, the 
condition could be a temporary one only, Mill 
thought. Eventually, technical progress would 
benefit also the workers. 

The latter hypothesis is, undoubtedly, cor- 
rect. At least, it is possible of realization. In 


1) This room was part of Denmark’s exhibit at the 
Chicago World’s Fair of 1893. 


the meantime, however, rapid change, dictated 
largely by considerations of a purely capitalis- 
tic nature, have harmed, although not the work- 
ers alone, the laboring mass before all and to 
a greater extent than others. The late Profes- 
sor Graham Brooks, writing at the beginning 
of the present century, quotes the admission of 
the president “of one of the best-known corpo- 
rations in the United States”: 


“When I put in a new machine, it usually in- 
volves a change in the wage scale among the 
men. We talk this over together and see how 
the machine can be adjusted so as to do the 
least possibleinjury to the group which 
is affected by it. That is itself an acknowl- 
edgment that something like a partnership ex- 
ists among us. Some inventions would enable 
me to break up the union . . . Most mechanical 
improvements of any importance involve turn- 
ing off men. It is my duty to talk all this over 
with them and make them see it. It is also my 
duty, when one set of relations is broken up by 
a new machine, and wages and conditions 
changed, to do all in my power to let them have 
just as much of the advantage and as little of 
the harm as possible.’’?) 


For the time being, at least, according to Pro- 
fessor Brooks, the management of this par- 
ticular industry was successful. Hence he 
wrote: “Here, obviously, is the temper and the 
method that would save forthwith half the 
strikes in the United States.” Beside this fav- 
orable picture, he hangs another one, that of 
‘an industry larger and no less successful than 
the other.” ‘Nowhere more than in this busi- 
ness,” he continues, ‘does machinery play a 
greater part. Nowhere does one invention fol- 
low another with more startling rapidity 
[italics ours]. As a consequence, nowhere can 
one better mark the splendid achievements in 
augmenting the mass of products and in lower- 
ing their price to the user.” “It was in part 
this visible plethora of ever succeeding profits,” 
the author of “Social Unrest” believes, “that 
roused the discontent among the more intelli- 
gent and better paid workmen.” The strike 
that followed “was ridiculed because started by 


> 99 


the ‘labor aristocrats’. 

But was it really only the thought of “ever 
swelling profits” in which they did not share, 
impelled the workers to strike? While Pro- 
fessor Brooks knew the introduction of new 
machines had caused discontent among the men, 
and although he discussed, as we shall see, the 
difference of opinion existing between the em- 
ployers and the workers regarding the subject, 
there does not arise out of his consideration of 
the situation the terribly serious problem of in- 
security resulting from rapid changes induced 
by new machines. The “labor aristocrats” re- 
ferred to struck, it would seem from their own 
words, because they felt so keenly the tragedy 
of being subjected to ever-occurring changes, 


2) “Social Unrest,” N. Y., 1903, p. 196. 
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introduced into the industry solely for the bene- 
fit of capital and its owners and without con- 
sideration for the workers. Although a con- 
siderable part of their ‘capital,’ character, 
knowledge, and experience, was made useless 
almost by the policy referred to. They shared 
in the fate of Andersen’s antiquated street- 
lamp, as helpless as it was to avoid the destiny 
of being relegated to the junk pile. 

“Why, then, was the strike?” From the man, 
considered by Professor Brooks “the most 
thoughtful among the workers,” he got this 
answer: “I think now the strike was stupid, but 
I shall always think there was cause of just 
complaint on our part. We had sacrificed much 
to build up a strong labor organization, but we 
were as helpless as any belt upon the great 
wheels. Except the pick of the men, we were 
liable to be dropped any moment without a 
word of explanation. New contrivances are 
being put in so fast, wages altered, and men 
turned off exactly as if no union existed. I 
have seen, in a single section of my union, one 
man in nine thrown out, exactly as if they were 
screws and didn’t fit. We are not fools enough 
to object to the new inventions they put in, but 
they have no business to put them in without 
the slightest regard to us as human beings. 
They have absolute control of the machinery 
and of every bit of the new wealth which the 
inventions make for them. Millions go into 
their pockets because they have the power to 
take it. The ordinary unskilled workman does 
not get enough to make it safe to raise a family. 
A dozen men have palaces and money to burn, 
while two-thirds of those they employ will not, 
if they are wise, try to buy the most modest 
home. They must live in cheap tenements, in 
order to be free to move at a moment’s notice. 
Hundreds of men, who have made part payment 
on a house, have lived to regret it.’’*) 

Ultimately, Professor Brooks consulted ‘‘the 
foremost active manager in this business.’”’ As 
was to be expected, he discovered his attitude 
to be: “But the inventions belong to us.” 
Hence, it was useless “to fool with a trade 
union committee,” because it meant to talk over 
the conditions of readjustment brought about 
by the new appliance. On the other hand, our 
author believes the aims of the union seem 
often to have nothing whatever to do with ma- 
chinery—as in its contention for an eight-hour 
day—yet behind all—he continues—‘‘is the one 
great purpose, to get the largest possible share 
of the product which labor creates.”*) 

‘his seems true. Labor has, forced by dire 
necessity to adopt this policy, emphasized the 
demand for higher wages and, in order to be 
able to conserve its capital, physical ability to 
work, shorter hours of labor. But almost from 
the introduction of the industrial system, the 
workers were never in doubt regarding the in- 
security of their social and economic position, 


3) Loe. cit., p. 197-8. 
4) Loe. cit., p. 198. 


or the proximate cause known to them and held 
by them responsible for this condition. The 
fury with which they attacked machines at 
times is proof of their having recognized that 
the rapid change of methods of production 
made possible to employers by labor’s iron com- 
petitors exerted a detrimental influence on their 
lives. In the early days of industrialism, and 
far into the 19. century, many factory hands 
were de-classed artisans. Men and women who 
had been granted neither the time nor the op- 
portunity to adjust themselves to new methods 
of production. The fortunate few—astuter 
generally and more ruthless, abler to meet com- 
petitors on the economic battlefield—rose to the 
top, promoting the interests of capital which 
demands, among other things as essential for 
its chief purpose—profit and accumulation of 
more capital—the elimination of human labor. 

It is not the machine, however, is the real 
cause of irrational stimulation and accelera- 
tion of production, of rapid change, and what 
so frequently results, the conditions responsible 
for economic insecurity. Mr. Max Sherover, 
writing in Dynamic America, supplies the 
needed explanation: 

“Ownership [of the means of production] 
today is a means to an end—profit or income. 
When profits cease, the owners are not at all 
interested in the thing owned. They are will- 
ing to ‘switch’ to something else that promises 
income.” [Hence, change, obsolescence, and 
what follows from both. Profit is king!] 
“Profit is therefore [and again it’s Mr. Max 
Sherover speaking] the basis on which all pres- 
ent business activity rests. Without profit 
business has no rhyme or reason for existence. 
In short, if there were no profits to be made out 
of baking bread for others to eat, no one would 
bake bread except for his own home consump- 
tion.’’5) 

Because profit, and its cumulative result, 
capital, continues the chief and sole purpose 
and aim of modern “business”—a contemptible 
word—“‘business” today finds itself in the dan- 
gerous position of the sorcerer’s apprentice 
who, according to the legend, could not lay the 
powerful spirits he had conjured. Misdirected 
production has, to mention but one result of 
“business” for “business” sake, for its corol- 
lary misdirected consumption. Profit-hunger 
impels industrialists to produce and dealers to 
sell inferior and even adulterated or worse 
wares. Buying is stimulated by offering noy- 
elties, condemning to obsolescence what might 
have long remained serviceable. “Terms” are 
offered to make the purchase of “something 
new,” frequently an article of little merit, pos- 
sible to the mass. Quality counts for little, be- 
cause “business” may succeed in accomplish- 
ing a change in material, form, style, over night 
and condemn to obsolescence what was costly 


5) Quoted from the leaflet When Profits Cease. A 


Timely Warning to Capitalists. First publ. i : 
America for Dec. 1937. publ. in Dynamic 
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yesterday. Shoddy goods may yield greater 
profit than honest wares. In “Reorganization 
of Social Economy” Fr. Bernard W. Dempsey, 
Sal ., Speaks of the “opportunity offered ignoble 
activities by modern economics, founded in the 
moral instability of large consumer groups, in 
other words, in the lack of discipline of con- 
sumption.”°) If the true needs of consumers 
determined production and the ordered market- 
ing of all products, “business” would cease to 
produce wares such as those Fr. Dempsey has 
in mind. Nor would the market overflow with 
novelties of no or little value. Progress might 
be slower, but its results would be of a more 
permanent nature. A great deal of the waste 
of which our Nation has been guilty for so long 
would be eliminated, were it possible to over- 
come economic instability, attributable to a 
number of factors discussed by us, and not, as 
the late Mr. Arthur J: Penty thought, “directly 
to the misapplication of machinery.’ Nor do 
we agree with him that extensive machine pro- 
duction must deny security to those engaged 
in it. But we do believe with the noted Guild 
Socialist that “the workers today are dependent 
on a new invention, a prospector’s luck, a 
change of tariffs in some foreign land, a change 
of fashion, and a thousand and one other 
things; and though some of these things do not 
immediately arise from the employment of ma- 
chinery, but have existed from the earliest 
times, their evil has become enormously intensi- 
fied since its introduction.’’’) 

This is undoubtedly true under existing con- 
ditions. But these need not continue indefi- 
nitely. As Mr. Penty stated: ‘Within certain 
limits uncertainty [and likewise insecurity] is, 
of course, unavoidable.” What we have today 
is the direct result of man’s folly and blind 
cupidity. Both the existing economic uncer- 
tainty and the still more dangerous economic 
insecurity are man-made. Capital sets the 
pace, for reasons of its own, and consumers, 
i. e., the mass of the people, do not merely 
countenance, they acclaim with delight fre- 
quently the for them costly results of accelera- 
tion of change dictated by capitalistic policy. 

“Social Security” has caught the fancy of the 
American people. No red balloon was ever 
hailed by children with greater delight. But 
Social Security can not consist merely in the 
guarantee that an aged worker must not spend 
his declining days in a Poor House. Social Se- 
curity must come to represent a condition of 
society as safe as possible from those influences 
and disturbances which, for over a hundred 
years, have caused such injury to both work- 
ingmen and members of the middle classes. 
The very roots of the evil responsible for finan- 
cial panics and all concomitant phenomena 
must be destroyed. Men must again be able to 
live without fear of the future. Finance capi- 


6) Loc. cit., Milw., p. 323. 
7) Old Worlds for New. London, 1918, p. 89-90. 


tal must not be permitted to continue its prac- 
tice of extracting by usurious methods wealth 
from the very blood and marrow of the people. 
Mr. Max Sherover has declared—and let all 
men hear—: “If the bread-baking industry 
could, for a very long time, show no income to 
its stockholders, none of them (except the sal- 
ary-drawing officers) would value their owner- 
ship of Bread Company stock at very much.” 


Probably not. But it wouldn’t matter at all. 
In former times in Italy, when bakers declared 
it impossible to sell their bread at the price 
fixed by the City Council, the municipality 
would bake bread in the municipal bake-oven, 
the forno normale. There still remain a few 
tricks in the hand of. the people, if they but 


| h ) 
sew how to play them! F. P. KENKEL 


Bishop Korum, the Integralist 
int 


Meanwhile, the controversy over the question 
whether or not Catholic workers might be 
members of the Christian trades unions, or 
solely of Catholic workingmen’s societies, be- 
came so bitter that Pope Pius X. considered it 
necessary to issue an Encyclical—Singulari 
quadam, of Sept. 24th, 1912—devoted to the 
vexing question which agitated Catholic Ger- 
many. While the Pope decided in principle in 
favor of those who insisted that religion and 
morality were at stake, and that Catholic work- 
ers belonged in Catholic organizations, the En- 
cyclical also took into account the good will of 
those who were organized in Christian unions 
as opposed to the unions controlled by Soci- 
alists, and therefore granted them the freedom 
to continue in those unions. However, Pius X. 
stipulated that members of all neutral unions 
should invariably also join Catholic working- 
men’s societies in order that their religious and 
moral soundness might be safeguarded. 

It is symptomatic of the standard of eco- 
nomic ethics prevailing not only at that time 
but in after years also, that the least doubt con- 
cerning this question should have been possible 
in the Catholic camp, since manifestly every 
human action must be governed by moral pre- 
cepts. It is impossible to decide justly and 
charitably the problems involved when such 
matters ag the expansion of business, observa- 
tion of mutual rights, decisions regarding 
wages and working hours, the employment of 
women and children, Sunday rest, or the purpose 
and rates of taxation, are in question, without 
reference to the moral law. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Julius Bachem, in “The Center Party As It 
Was, Is and Remains,” published in 1918, can’t 
see how the Catholic concept of life could pos- 
sibly be involved in such issues! In the face of 
the attitude prevailing at this time, it is evident 
that the attempts of the Popes of that period 
to place economics upon a moral basis and to 
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foster an economic system founded upon an 
order of estates failed to produce results. 
Large-scale enterprise continued to expand, and 
the masses of workers, growing more numerous 
and correspondingly poorer, were supported by 
funds derived from taxation. 

While it may seem strange that even Cath- 
olics failed to perceive the amorality of the pre- 
vailing economic system, despite papal instruc- 
tions, it is virtually incomprehensible that men 
should not have recognized the means, namely 
social legislation, employed to mitigate the evil 
effects of industrialism, to be really socialistic 
in character. It is likewise difficult to under- 
stand that so many German Catholics should 
have calmly disregarded the warnings enunci- 
ated at the very outset of the era of social legis- 
lation by many distinguished Catholic leaders, 
e. g., Windthorst and von Hertling, and also by 
Leo XIII. who, while he emphasized the rights 
and duties of the State, also set forth the limits 
of its prerogatives as against the individual, the 
family and the State. The trend toward State So- 
cialism was, in fact, generally popular. There re- 
mained a few men, however, who were an ex- 
ception to the rule. One of these, Father Franz 
Kirchesch,!) devoted his life to the promotion 
of a social order based on estates—he labored 
unceasingly from 1900 until his death in 1931 
to popularize this idea. In ‘The Old and the 
New Center Party” (published under the pseu- 
donym ‘“Montanus”’), he analyzes in thorough 
fashion the history of social legislation and 
proves its socialistic character had been clearly 
discerned at the very beginning. In fact, Fr. 
Kirchesch asserts Bismarck had declared his 
intention to bind the workingman to the State 
and to alienate him from the Church’s influ- 
ence. The Kulturkampf, lost to Bismarck as 
far as political considerations were concerned 
and, at the time, gradually abating, was to be 
won in the domain of economics. Unfortunate- 
ly, the Iron Chancellor achieved his purpose 
only too well and thus helped to prepare the 
way for later developments. At the same time, 
by forcing industrialization on the country, this 
ruthless statesman planted the seeds of the 
World War and thereby destroyed the Empire 
he had created. 

The present writer took advantage of an op- 
portunity, before the World War, to call the at- 
tention of Bishop Korum to State Socialism and 
its dangers; but the Bishop displayed no inter- 
est whatsoever in the writer’s statements. 
When offered concrete proof, His Excellency 
ended the discussion by stating he could not en- 
ter into the question; it was a matter for the 
theologians, he declared. The cart had been 
mired, and the opposition of the Catholic peo- 
ple, nine-tenths of whom were associated with 
the Center Party, had grown so powerful that 


1) Fr. Kirchesch contributed several articles in Ger- 
man to the 0, B.&S.J., and reprinted some articles 
written by the editor of our journal in Christl. Demo- 
kratie, published by him at Mayen on the Rhine. 


the Bishop probably realized he lacked the 
strength necessary to oppose so powerful a 
tendency and its backers. The evil of a party- 
political auxiliary-government in the Church, 
an auxiliary-government which desired to be 
independent of the Church’s authority, had 
produced far-reaching effects. It seemed at 
times the people yielded a greater measure of 
allegiance to the Centrist leaders than to the 
Bishops. Another decisive factor was the in- 
creasing dependence of the Center Party on 
the working masses at elections. In its rela- 
tions with this group the Centrist leaders were 
obliged to compete with the Socialists, and offer 
the workers “legal beneficences’” out of the 
public treasury. 

When, on another occasion, during the War, 
the writer had the opportunity to speak to 
Bishop Korum, he endeavored to arouse the 
prelate’s interest in the reconstruction of So- 
ciety according to estates. Bishop Korum re- 
plied: Just now an attempt of this nature would 
be to no purpose, and after the War we shall 
have many other things to do! It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that ultimately false principles 
prevailed. In 1906 Dr. Julius Bachem, in a 
declaration which has since come to be desig- 
nated as the “Turmartikel,”’ sought to popular- 
ize the idea that a considerable number of non- 
Catholic Deputies should be admitted to the 
Center Party. He expressed the opinion that 
if 50 or 100 Protestant Deputies joined the 
Center, they would be “joyously welcomed.’’?) 
A course which could have been followed only 
at the expense of Catholic principles, so long 
as the leaders lacked the courage and strength 
of character to espouse these principles as ex- 
clusively correct even before Protestants. 

As was natural under the circumstances, 
Bishop Korum always regarded the Center 
Party with a measure of distrust. On one oc- 
casion he even told a Centrist propagandist: 
Had I the means, I would publish a newspaper 
in opposition to yours. Centrist leaders were 
in fact so arrogant that in the midst of the con- 
flict Wacker, a priest and spiritual counsellor, 
declared in an address on “The Center Party 
and Ecclesiastical Authority,’ delivered at 
Essen in 1914, the policies pursued by the Party 
were not subject to ecclesiastical censorship. 
When the speech was printed, however, it was 
promptly censored, but even this official action 
failed to impress the leaders of the Center or 
its press. In Volume VII of the “History of 
the Center Party,” previously referred to (this 
volume contains many details of the contro- 
versy with Bishop Korum and Cardinal Kopp), 
Dr. Karl Bachem quotes (p. 234) a papal de- © 
cision, to the effect that politicians are granted 
full freedom in determining their course of ac- 
tion regarding matters demanding their con- 
sideration. Bachem infers the Pope has there- 
by declared the sum of the teachings of the 


2) Kélnische Volkszeitung, No. 454, May 26, 1907. - 
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Church on the State null and void. In this con- 
nection he writes: “These declarations of the 
Popes signified the Church has finally and ef- 
fectively turned her back on the old ‘theocratic’ 
ideas and theories of the Middle Ages. They 
represent the ground on which reconciliation 
between the Church and the modern State can 
be effected. Throughout the entire Church 
[should read: the entire Center Party] this 
statement of the Pontiff’s position has been re- 
ceived with joy. Should an attempt be made 
at this time to cause this position to be re- 
versed, to raise again, in a round-about way, 
the claim, surrendered by the Popes, to the 
right of the Church to influence the affairs of 
the State, secular affairs, and to exert this in- 
fluence ‘in all domains of public life’?” As 
though it were not necessary to observe moral 
directions at all regarding a particular action, 
because there is no obligation to solicit an 
authoritative decision in advance! Why, then, 
do we study political science? Merely in order 
to memorize the pertinent man-made laws? 
The Positivism and Subjectivism apparent in 
this instance seem to me the worst disease af- 
flicting modern States. 


* Leo XIII. in a number of Encyclicals charged 
the State to observe the general principles of 
the moral law, while Pius XI., in the Encyclical 
Quadragesimo anno, which repeats the demand 
Society be reorganized according to vocational 
estates, re-emphasizes the right of the Church 
to supervise such relations: ‘‘The deposit of 
truth entrusted to Us by God, and Our weighty 
office of propagating, interpreting and urging 
in season and out of season the entire moral 
law, demand that both social and economic 
questions be brought within Our supreme juris- 
diction, in so far as they refer to moral is- 
sues.’3) It is a teaching constantly urged by 
the Church that disaster afflicting individuals 
and entire peoples alike can be traced to their 
deserting the commandments of God, and that 
their salvation can be achieved only by obedi- 
ence to these laws. — 

It was a source of great satisfaction to me, 
having devoted almost my entire life, at great 
personal sacrifice, to championing a social order 
based on estates, to learn that shortly before his 
death Bishop Korum told Father Kirchesch, 
likewise a lifelong devotee of this principle 
despite the ridicule of so many of his confreres: 
“Father, I am happy in the thought that you 
have held steadfastly to this idea. When we met 
at the Study Circle in Lille, we all realized the 
Labor Question could be solved only by reunit- 
ing the worker with the means of production. 


3) Official English translation. The German version 
injects “riickhaltlos,” “without reservations” “Drought 
within our jurisdiction” etc. This seems to be fully 
warranted, since the Latin original emphasizes the 
Church’s jurisdiction in these matters by employing 
two verbs, the text reading “subjicit et subdit,” sub- 
ject and submit. In this instance as in others the of- 
ficial English version tones down the vigor of the 
original—Ed. C. B. dé S.J. 


ot7 


However, the proletarization of the workers 
through large-scale industry proceeded so fast 
that one found oneself powerless against it. We 
were satisfied with improving the condition of 
the worker as a worker, but were greatly de- 
ceived in believing the worker could thus be 
made contented. There is no other remedy than 
that of reuniting the worker with the means of 
production.” How indeed could the Bishop be- 
lieve otherwise in the face of the rapidly pro- 
gressing impoverization of the workers and the 
utter dissolution of Society, both advancing 
despite all attempts of Social Legislation to 
check their march. 


Unfortunately, the people as a whole, who 
are to be pitied and who most assuredly were 
not the first culprits, must yet experience the 
final effects of the dissolution of Society 
brought on by capitalistic large-scale industry 
and the false remedy applied to their correction, 
state-socialistic social legislation. Would that 
our Bishops were soon able to induce leaders 
of States to remain at least within the limits 
of right and morality in enacting Social Legis- 
lation. Then the way to organization of So- 
ciety according to estates, now blocked by the 
deceptive brush and undergrowth of number- 
less social laws, would be cleared. If the begin- 
ning demanded by Pius XI. in Quadragesimo 
anno is not attempted, then we must fear So- 
clalism will add the last stone to its structure 
and ruin the culture of Europe for centuries to 
come. The gloriously reigning Pontiff con- 
cludes the paragraph on “Cultural Socialism” 
in the Encyclical mentioned with the assertion: 
“Nevertheless, the formidable dangers which 
this form of Socialism brings in its train 
seem to be ignored or underestimated by those 
who are little concerned to resist it with 
strength and zeal, as the gravity of the situa- 
tion demands. It is a duty of Our pastoral office 
to warn against the grave danger which threat- 
ens. Let all bear in mind that the parent of 
this cultural Socialism was Liberalism, and that 
its offspring will be Bolshevism.” 


v. D. MOSEL 


There is some hidden nobility in failure when 
the cause itself is great. CoNON Suerins 


Even if the lay Christian effort failed to re- 
new the visible structure of the world, another 
task in the temporal order, closely related to the 
spiritual order, and which indeed takes pre- 
cedence of the other since it is more close to 
the proper realm of the spiritual, would always 
remain for Christendom: the task of infusing 
into the world almost secretly and from with- 
in a certain sap or spirit. Yet must we always 
suppose that this Christian sap will not be 


unmixed with blood. JACQUES MARITAIN 
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A Cruel Tax 


To tax bread and other commodities upon 
which the poor depend for their sustenance has 
ever been considered unjust and cruel. Never- 
theless, legislators have inaugurated the sales 
tax in a number of states of our country with- 
out exempting the poor man’s meal from the 
new impost. Democracy has thus imposed a 
burden on individuals and families which, in 
the days of absolutism, most monarchs would 
not have dared to introduce. ‘Bread riots” 
were both popular and feared in former centu- 
ries and the people knew whom to hold respon- 
sible for dear bread. 

Discussing the tragic condition of the work- 
ers in “the special areas” of England, Barbara 
Ayrton Gould, J.P., speaks also of the effects 
of rising prices on the unemployed. ‘“‘When the 
price of bread goes up,” she states, “as it has 
done in the last few months, it is not an inci- 
dent in the lives of these unemployed, it is stark 
tragedy for them! Twopence extra tax on tea 
makes life even more unendurable for the 
women who only manage to keep going with the 
help of fairly frequent cups of tea which is 
often very nearly all the food they get. Now 
even the cups of tea will be fewer and even 
more stewed than before.’’!) 

Are we to assume that a sale tax of two per- 
cent, such as the State of Missouri levies on the 
price of all commodities, does not make itself 
felt to our poor? The unemployed, whose num- 
bers have increased in recent months? Thomas 
W. Phillips, Jr., former member of Congress, 
evidently thinks not. “Our sense of decency, 
honor and honesty,” he declares in an article, 
published in the Butler (Pa.) Hagle, and which 
he has had the temerity to reprint, “should com- 
pel us to levy sales taxes—federal, state and 
local—sufficient to meet our legislative needs 
and pay all [public] debts in the next twenty- 
five years.” The author of this astounding 
opinion believes “‘such a policy would not de- 
press or disturb business’”—as if nothing else 
mattered—“as much as following our present 
course does.” He is, in fact, convinced that 
“high surtaxes work a greater hardship on the 
wage-earner than would tax laws that impose 
no surtaxes, but raise a sum equal to the sur- 
taxes by a direct tax on the contents of the pay 
envelope.” While this contention may be true 
in the case of the fat pay envelope of executives, 
it is certainly fallacious in regard to the con- 
sumptively lean envelopes of underpaid women 
workers, the unskilled, etc., ete. 

The former congressman’s preposterous pro- 
posal is largely based on the contention that 
“capital is the best friend the workingman ever 
had or ever will have.” Because, as he con- 
tinues, “capital competes with itself, thereby 
increasing work, raising wages and lowering 
rents.” The history of the past hundred years 
does not bear out these assertions. But we 


1) The Peoples Year Book, 1938, Manchester, p. 125. 


quite agree with Mr. Phillips, “any system of 
taxation that destroys capital or discourages its 
employment in productive enterprise, is a social 
curse.” It is not necessary to tax the poor 
man’s slender meal, however, for the purpose 
of saving capital, which, by the way, 1s its own 
worst enemy, from expropriation. ay oe: 


“Easy Money” 


In spite of protestations of high regard 
for the dignity of labor, what all men hope and 
strive for in our age is gain obtained with the 
least effort and sacrifice possible. Hence the 
widespread tendency to speculate and to gam- 
ble. “Something for nothing is,’ the late John 
P. Altgeld, one-time Governor of Illinois, said, 
“what all Americans seek.” ‘Easy money” is 
the aim not only of confidence men, but of re- 
spectable people who “play the market,” or 
“the ponies.” 

Unfortunately, the permissibility of specu- 
lation and the ethical aspects of the problem 
are not sufficiently discussed either by moralists 
or preachers. The Catholic press also observes 
silence regarding a question of tremendous sig- 
nificance for individuals, families, and the pub- 
lic weal. Consequently, Catholics, without the 
slightest compunction, engage in transactions, 
the immorality of which should be evident. Fr. 
v. Nell-Breuning, S.J., although he adopts an 
attitude of extreme moderation almost toward 
speculation, declares speculation in commodi- 
ties or in stocks on the part of the general pub- 
lic to be nothing else but gambling, injurious 
to national economy and dangerous for private 
economy, and therefore to be condemned in all 
cases. The distinguished scholar believes pro- 
fessional speculation in stocks and bonds should 
be condemned even more severely than specula- 
tion by the public, because it cannot sincerely 
claim to be exercising an economic function, 
leaving aside the question whether speculation 
in stocks ever did so. Professional speculators 
live on the losses sustained by the speculating 
public.*) 

Existing conditions demand serious discus- 
sion of a problem all too long neglected by 
American Catholics. The impermissibility of 
stock gambling must be clearly enunciated. All 
too many have been ruined by “‘playing the mar- 
ket” in the hope of gain from favorable mar- 
gins. The fate which has befallen a bank 
cashier of Belleville, Ill., a Catholic, constitutes 
a warning that we must do more than denounce 
the greed of the rich and demand higher wages 
and standards of living for the worker. The 
unfortunate man used both securities and funds 


1) Thus v. Nell-Breuning in the excellent summary 
of his valuable examination of the important problem, 
pp. 162-168, in: Grundziige d. Bérsenmoral. Herder, 
Freiburg, 1928. : 
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of the bank, whose trusted employee he was, to 
satisfy the demands of St. Louis stock brokers 
for increased margins. Altogether, he fraudu- 
lently appropriated over $200,000 to cover his 
losses, part of the money coming from an es- 
tate of which he was the trustee. 

But is he really the victim of his own folly 
and weakness only? Isn’t there a common guilt 
of public opinion which not merely counte- 
nances stock gambling but grants the success- 
he puoen gambler economic and social recogni- 

ion? 


Commodities Need Not and Should Not 
be Dear 


The official opinion, so unexpectedly ex- 
pressed: ‘Prices are too low and should be 
raised in order that purchasing power may be 
increased,” merely reiterates a popular cry pro- 
nounced by representatives of labor. Both fly 
in the face of economic experience: that wages 
do not by any means always rise in accordance 
with advancing prices. There is, in fact, no 
harmony of interest between the two. Govern- 
ments should, therefore, if they believe it their 
duty to interfere at all with fluctuating prices, 
seek to establish a level of low commodity 
prices. High prices were in former times al- 
ways considered a misfortune, closely related 
to war, famine, and pestilence. The Germans 
say of a lean individual, he looks like “der 
Hunger und die theuere Zeit.” Let us begin to 
realize that high wages and low commodity 
prices are perfectly compatible, provided capi- 
tal can be estopped from reaping where it has 
not sown. 

Those crying for higher prices evidently neg- 
lect to consider the immediate result of the 
policy advocated by them: the inevitable hard. 
ships imposed on the masses unable to shift the 
increased costs of living on anyone. The poor 
man’s dog may suffer in consequence, but his 
master is not relieved thereby. Professor H. 
M. Robertson, Senior Lecturer in the Univer- 
sity of Cape Town, voices merely an opinion 
justified by experience, that “in all cases rising 
prices tend to benefit the commercial classes 
at the expense of labor, owing to the time-lag 
which occurs before wages are adjusted to a 
new price level.”!) To an even greater extent, 
let us add, members of the middleclass, this 
Cinderella of New Dealers, suffer from this 
cause. At least in comparison with organized 
labor. 

The recession experienced since last summer 
is, we believe, due to a greater than the admit- 
ted extent to the “profit inflation” caused by 
boosted prices. The unemployed, many honest 
people on relief, are paying the cost of the arti- 
ficially stimulated price revolution. 


1) Aspects of the Rise of Economic Individualism. 
Cambridge, 1933, p. 188. 


What Impends? 


Listening to a performance of “Anthony and 
Cleopatra,” Fr. Drinkwater was thinking, as 
usual—he relates in an article: “Can we stop 
war ?”’—“what a wordy half-real fellow Shake- 
Speare is.” Suddenly one of the queen’s girls 
came out with ten words that took his breath 
away: “The bright day’s o’er, and we are for 
the dark.” 

This casual line, Fr. Drinkwater admits, 
went straight to his heart like a dagger, thrust 
by a swift and sure hand. He was impressed 
by the thought: “Perhaps it’s true, perhaps 
we’re too late, perhaps there aren’t enough of 
us. It does rather look as if the bright day’s 
o’er, and we're all for the dark. The dark ages 
again, and worse.’’!) 

That is, as this convinced advocate of money 
reform writes, indeed ‘a universal thought to- 
day.”” Unfortunately, it means nothing “to the 
‘practical’ people,” he thinks. They can’t, in 
fact, “take it in.” But people who are capable 
of realistic foresight, to quote Fr. Drinkwater 
again, “are filled with a sense of responsibility 
and a desire to do something to hinder this im- 
minent suicide of civilization.” 

The people “of precedents and rules and 
regulations,” referred to by Fr. Drinkwater, 
are not, by any means, the only ones to whom 
the impending cataclysm means nothing. The 
mass of the sefishly indifferent do not merely 
hold aloof from participation in the struggle— 
they impart even a terribly sinister meaning to 
their deliberately chosen rule of conduct: ‘‘after 
us the deluge.’”’ Even though they see arrayed 
against all and sundry a vast multitude of new 
barbarians, generated in the womb of society 
since the advent of industrialism. 

To this particular danger Fr. Drinkwater 
does not refer; but it is exactly the factor last 
mentioned makes so ominous his words: “It 
does rather look as if the bright day’s o’er, and 
we’re all for the dark.” 


Price Fixing 

Although reaction against economic Libera- 
lism is general and widespread, the break with 
the past is not, except in Russia, sufficiently 
drastic to be noticeable to the man in the street. 
He does not realize, for instance, how absurd 
any attempt at price-fixing would have seemed 
to the majority of people not so long ago. What 
would have been considered a denial of accepted 
economic laws and a usage condemned by the 
experience of former centuries, is today almost 
an established policy. 

According to the Economist, the New Zea- 
land parliament earlier in the winter accepted 
a Primary Products Marketing Amendment 
Bill, said to be “of far-reaching scope and pos- 
sibilities.”” The bill empowers the Dominion’s 


1) Why Not End Poverty. London, Burns, Oates and 
Washburn, P. 113. 3 
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Marketing Department to fix maximum and 
minimum wholesale and retail prices for dairy 
produce, fruit, honey, eggs, and any other food- 
stuffs prescribed by Order in Council, and to 
buy foodstuffs even at fixed prices, exporting 
the surplus over home requirements. 

Mr. Nash, the Minister in charge, according 
to the London weekly, defended the measure as 
“a necessary interference with the economic 
mechanism in the interest of the community.” 
Now exactly such interference was condemned 
and derided for over a hundred years in accord- 
ance with doctrines of the classical school of 
economy. It was freedom of interference by 
public authority they thought was demanded by 
“the interests of the community.” But doc- 
trines of this nature no longer fascinate men 
as they did in the 19th century. The tendency 
of the present is carrying us away from the 
‘liberty’ of Liberalism toward the chains totali- 
tarianism is forging, but not for the national 
economy of peoples alone. The warning the 
Economist has added to the information from 
New Zealand will, therefore, be unavailing, we 
believe: 

“British experience itself shows that price-fixation at 
one point soon requires price-dictation at others, and 


may eventually involve Government control of the whole 
distributive process.’’!) 


The fact should not be lost sight of that 
price-fixing in New Zealand has been brought 
about by the Labor Government, and that the 
measure is merely a logical corollary of the act 
already secured for the Government marketing 
of see produce and other commodities for ex- 
port. 


A Source of Waste 


A student, on the way from Leipzig to Paris, 
there to devote himself to language study, the 
poet Seume, while passing through Hessian ter- 
ritory in 1782, fell into the hands of a press 
gang. In consequence he was shipped to Amer- 
ica with a contingent of Hessian troops in the 
service of Great Britain. His command was, 
however, detained in Nova Scotia, and there 
young Seume was made a sergeant at head- 
quarters. ‘Faced by the never-ending task of 
writing reports and preparing accounts, it 
seemed to him, he relates in his autobiography, 
“the paper century began there and then in a 
practical way and it has since that time brought 
forth abundant fruit.’’?) 

Seume had in mind chiefly the increased con- 
sumption of paper due to the extension of bu- 
reaucracy, a concomitant of the enlarged power 
and the multiplication of functions achieved by 
the modern State. The truly glorious days of 
the “paper age” did not arrive, however, until 
after the introduction of the rotary press and 
the mass production of machine-made and 


1) Loc. cit., No. 4921, pp. 578-9. 
2) Seume, J. G. Mein Leben. Lpzg., 1823, p. 159. 


wood-pulp paper. Without these ‘politics’ and 
business probably would not have flourished to 
the extent we know. 

The very country, Canada, where Seume 
gained his impression regarding the advent of 
the phenomenon referred to by him, today pro- 
duces wood pulp in quantities sufficient to blan- 
ket the world in paper. According to a report 
issued at Ottawa, newsprint has displaced 
wheat as the country’s leading export. The 
fact is revealed by the trade returns for the six 
months ending September 30 last, which give 
the wheat exports at just under sixty million 
dollars and the newsprint at nearly sixty-five 
millions—reversing the first and second places 
in the export list of a year ago. In 1935 news- 
paper print—the ephemeral nature of which is 
so evident—made up 84.3 percent of the total 
reported tonnage of paper produced by Canadi- 
an mills in that year. While the paper and pa- 
per goods exported from Canada in 1935 were 
valued at $94,041,591, the product known as 
news print accounted for $87,924,251. Our 
country absorbed by far the largest portion of 
these exports, valued at $70,957,490. 

A saner age than our own will deplore not 
merely the waste of capital and labor repre- 
sented by a part of these figures, but before all 
the destruction of the timber made to serve no 
nobler purpose than that to which newsprint 
paper is devoted to so great an extent. Both the 
printing press and paper are abused by news 
mongers operating newspaper plants according 
to the standards of capitalistic economy, de- 
manding and necessitating mass production, 
without due regard for quality or individual 
welfare and the public weal. 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


His Holiness is always insisting that Catho- 
lics must not accept the dilemma that if they 
do not want Bolshevism they must accept Fas- 
cism. There are alternatives. One of.them is 
the Corporative State, which the Pope ex- 
pounds in detail in his Encyclicals Quadrage- 
ae anno and Non abbiamo bisogno, and else- 
where. . 


We must not be blinded by our prejudices 
against Fascism to the virtues of the Corpo- 
rative State. True, the Fascist countries have 
adopted the corporative ideal (and distorted it 
in the bargain, as the Pope points out), but not 
all corporative states are Fascist. 

_ Portugal is corporative but not Fascist. So 
is Austria. So is Ireland. And so will Spain 
be, with the modification of Municipalism to 
meet the regional requirements of the Basque 
and Catalan provinces. Corporativism can 


grow from the ground up. It need not be im- 
posed from above. 


Hitler is always facing the Catholics of Ger- 


: 
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many with this false dilemma, that if they do 
not want Bolshevism they must accept Naziism. 
Now, Naziism is not Fascism, really. Rather 
1s it many degrees worse than Fascism on those 
very points and matters for which the Pope 
criticised Italian Fascism. 

_ If there were such a thing as a libel action in 
international law Mussolini would have a good 
case against those who call Hitler and his fol- 


lowers Fascists. 
Seas The Catholic Times, 
London 


At the root of the worker’s dependence lies 
the fact that the possessor controls the liveli- 
hood of the non-possessor. Hence no system 
that maintains the control which the possessor 
exercises over the non-possessor can serve as 
the desired remedy. Socialism, therefore, and 
still more Communism, must be at once put out- 
side the pale. Far from relieving, they aggra- 
vate the non-possessor’s dependence on the pos- 
sessor. They blast for ever every hope and 
prospect the worker can have of self-emancipa- 
tion. For these systems lay the axe at the root 
of all private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, and in doing so they make it absolutely 
eg for the worker to be economically 

ree. 

Nor will the remedy lie in profit-sharing or 
pension systems. These indeed are not to be 
despised, because they serve to ameliorate con- 
siderably the material condition of the em- 
ployee. But they are no more than palliatives, 
temporary makeshifts. And they have this 
radical defect that they operate largely, and 
are largely intended, to bind the worker to a 
particular employment; and hence they have 
the effect of making him more dependent on a 
particular employer. The division of profits 
is not enough. There must be division of re- 
sponsibilities as well. 

The remedy will be found in the general rec- 
ognition of the principle of collective bargain- 
ing, and in every device, legal and social, which 
will encourage more extensive distribution of 
private ownership and co-operative control of 


JU e D. J. B. KURUPPU 
in Social Justice) 


I was interested the other day to read the 
report of a correspondent of a London financial 
magazine who had recently surveyed conditions 
in the Middle West and other parts of the Na- 
tion. He found a point of view in other parts 
of the country wholly different from that of the 
principal financial centers such as New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. And he found this 
other interesting development: Wherever an 
enterprise is controlled locally its managers 
have a local independent point of view. But 


1) “Emancipation of the Workman,” loc. cit., Co- 
lombo, Ceylon, Jan., p. 5. 


when the business is controlled from great fi- 
nancial centers, the local manager takes his 
cue from what his bosses are saying and reflects 
the state of mind prevailing hundreds of miles 
away. 

That, from an outsider, confirms our tra- 
ditional democratic antagonism to concentra- 
tion of control over large areas of industry be- 
yond the needs of operating efficiency and 
strengthens our resolve to outlaw the methods 
by which such control is achieved and to re- 
establish the independence of local or regional 
enterprise. 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
in Jackson Day dinner address 


Some publications that clamored most loudly 
for a Federal anti-lynching law were horror 
struck because in the Covington strike-violence 
cases the Virginia anti-lynching act was ap- 
plied to the accused and convicted strike rioters. 
Nobody believed that when the Legislature 
passed the so-called Byrd law, it meant the new 
act to apply to any but lynching mobs. Yet it 
was applied to strike pickets accused of violence 
toward non-strikers. 

A little lesson lurks somewhere in the above- 
stated facts. It is easier to give power to the 
Federal government than it is to get that power 
back again. Moreover the Federal government 
constantly tends to expand given powers 
through new legal interpretation and applica- 
tion. We yield to no one in our hatred for 
lynching. But we wonder if the best way to 
abolish it is to make another assault upon the 
sovereignty of the States, and to promote fur- 
ther concentration of power in Washington. 
Laws passed for a good and single purpose 
sometimes undergo multifarious and unexpect- 


Sas) eA On. Catholic Virginian 


It is one of the curiosities of our time that 
democracy should have suffered such severe and 
sudden defeats. No doubt democracy has itself 
to blame. It has taken for granted that every- 
one could be a good member of democracy, 
which is not true. The democratic ideal is the 
hardest of all political ideals to carry through 
to success. It supposes that the majority will 
be wise, and that cannot be taken for granted. 
That a majority shall be wise can only be 
achieved by careful and deliberate means, by 
well-planned education, by gradual apprentice- 
ship to political science, by restrained moral 
doctrine, by the inspiration of noble ideals. 
Now, the last thing thought of was a deliber- 
ately-planned democracy .... Conscience was 
to be free and unfettered. Education was the 
business not of moralists but of teachers. Doc- 
trine was to be banned from the schools. 


Blackfriars 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION 


The Second International Congress of the 
Catholic Press, held at Rome in 1936, decided 
to accept the invitation to meet at Vienna dur- 
ing the present year. 

A comprehensive program has been arranged for the 
Congress to be held from the 19th to the 22nd of May, 


immediately before the inauguration of the Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress at Budapest. 


A day nursery for the children of soldiers 
and nurses has been opened by the Franciscan 
Missionaries of Mary of Sapporo, at the request 
of the government authorities of Hokkaido, 
Japan. 

Mothers, whose husbands are at the front and who 
spend their day in war relief work, bring their small 
children to the mission each morning where they are 
looked after during the day. Some of the soldiers called 
to arms came to the mission before their departure for 
China, to request Baptism. 


Members of the St. Louis Branch of the Cath- 
olic Worker group have, since Thanksgiving, 
been engaged in the operation of a “coffee line.” 
Every morning some 200 destitute persons call 
at the headquarters of the branch to receive a 
breakfast of bread, rolls and coffee. 


As news of this activity spread throughout the city 
many Catholic organizations agreed to donate supplies 
of food, and also to provide clothing for those in need. 
The Branch is contemplating opening a “house of hos- 
pitality” where the homeless may find shelter at night, 
and has already instituted a Catholic Union of the Un- 
employed, patterned after the union recently formed 
by the Catholic Worker group in New York City. 


Fr. Francis Hays, P.P., an English priest, 
made a strong protest at the January meeting 
of the Beeston Town Council against the deci- 
sion of the Health Committee to compel every 
small tradesman to close down on Thursday. 


These people, he pointed out, were already comply- 
ing with the requirements of the law by closing down 
on one afternoon each week and it was an arbitrary de- 
cision and unnecessary to compel uniformity of time. 
It would inflict hardships on small shopkeepers who 
had to pay rates and rent and be an inconvenience to 
the lower paid wage earners. He pleaded in the name 
of liberty not to deprive these people of the oppor- 
tunity of making a living on the one afternoon when 
all the larger stores were closed. 

The Council after a long discussion decided not to 
compel the small shopkeepers to close. 


A “Mid-West Regional Conference of the 
Catholic Association for International Peace” 
was conducted at Mount Mary College of the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, Milwaukee, on 
February 26. The extensive program includ- 
ed a meeting of Faculty Advisers of the Stu- 
dent Peace Federation and a business meeting 
of this association. 

The greater part of the morning session was devoted 
to a student symposium on “Peace in the Modern 
World” in which representatives of the following insti- 
tutions participated: Loyola University, Chicago, De- 
Sales College, Toledo, College of St. Francis, Joliet, 
Ill., Marygrove Coliege, Detroit, Clark College, Du- 
buque, St. Joseph’s College, Adrian, Mich., Mundelein 


College, Chicago, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, and 
Rosary College, River Forest, Il. The problem of 
“Prosperity and Trade” was discussed by representa- 
tives of St. Xavier’s, Chicago, St. Mary of the Woods, 
Indiana, and Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, Mich., un- 
der the following two heads: “Prosperity Through 
Being Self-Contained” and “Prosperity Through Inter- 
national Co-operation.” : 

The program of the afternoon session presented the 
following subjects: “The Army and Peace, Neu- 
trality,” and “Nationalism.” 


An “Institute for Higher Religious Culture” 
has been founded in Warsaw by Cardinal Ka- 
kowski. The object of the Institute is the 
propagation among Polish intellectuals of a 
sound knowledge of theology and its auxiliary 
sciences by means of systematic courses of lec- 
tures on philosophy, Church history, canon 
law, etc. 


Satisfying a thirst for religious knowledge strongly 
felt among the lay public in Poland at the present day, 
the complete cycle of courses will cover a period of 
three years. Colloquia, examinations and the issuing of 
diplomas, authorizing the holders to give lessons in re- 
ligion at the schools, are foreseen. 


The Archbishop of Ernakulam presided at 
the first anniversary of the diocesan Catholic 
Action League. Out of 116 Parishes of the 
Archdiocese 109 have started lecal Catholic Ac- 
tion Leagues in less than a year. 


It was decided that every branch should establish a 
reading room and a book depot. Some of the branches 
have started work to help the poor. For educational 
advancement night schools have been established, and 
poor pupils are given fees and clothing. 


LAND TENURE 


Indians completely failed to grasp the idea 
of transactions such as selling Manhattan Is- 
land for a few dollars’ worth of kettles and 
trinkets, but they did have definite systems of 
land ownership, which are just beginning to be 
understood, Dr. John M. Cooper, anthropolo- 
gist of the Catholic University of America said 
recently. 

An Indian farmer in eastern United States area 
owned his own garden plot, and might bequeath it, but 
he could not sell, Dr. Cooper explained. Aside from 
farming-land, the balance was owned in common and 
used for hunting, fishing, wood cutting. Poaching by 
non-members of the tribe was sternly squelched. Oth- 
er areas had other systems, and all of them, Dr. Cooper 
has found, were based on common sense and human 
nature. In the tundra of northeast Canada, where In- 
dians followed herds of caribou and buffalo, an indi- 


vidual land owner was unheard of, but the group pos- 
sessed its homeland communally. 


INTER-STATE MIGRATION 


Twelve thousand farm families, or approxi- 
mately 60,000 persons, left the “dust bowl” 
areas of the Great Plains and settled in Oregon, 
Idaho, and Washington between January 1936 
and July 1937, according to a Farm Security 
Administration survey of the drought influx. 
“Conservative estimates of county rehabilita- 
tion supervisors, based on school and car regis- 
trations, contacts with county agents and re- 
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lief offices and rehabilitation loan applicants, 
report 7,400 drought families in 1936, and 
4,600 the first 6 months of 1937, as permanently 
or temporarily settled in the three States,” Wal- 
ter A. Duffy, regional director, recently an- 
nounced. 


Probably fewer than 5,000 of the total migrants have 
succeeded in locating on a farm through a purchase con- 
tract, lease or other tenure agreement. Many have 
settled temporarily in shacks, abandoned farms, tourist 
camps, and vacant buildings, existing as best they can 
on seasonal farm labor or other miscellaneous employ- 
ment. Others are on farms in non-agricultural cut- 
over and sage-brush areas. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


The numerous schemes for the relief of the 
unemployed inaugurated by public authorities 
indicate the extent of the economic insecurity 
for which modern capitalism must assume re- 
sponsibility. The difficulties to be contended 
with are reflected in the measures resorted to. 


British Columbia, for instance, has had recourse to 
a camp for training unemployed young men to become 
adventurers. It is run by “old-time” miners who know 
all there is to know of gold prospecting, panning, sluice 
building, shaft sinking, log cabin construction and tun- 
neling, and after six weeks of tuition young men are 
fit to go out to the mines or to set off prospecting for 
themselves. The camp is at Emory Creek, close to a 
famous old gold camp of the early days of mining, and 
is thus invested with something of the romantic atmos- 
phere of fortune finding. The camp is a serious insti- 
tution and has not been established with any idea of 
philanthropy or providing a good time for young men 
at the public’s expense. The recruits have to work 
hard or get out, but although the course is arduous 
and although many of the youngsters have never had 
any kind of mining training before, the number of fail- 
ures so far—and a hundred men at a time are taken 
on—could be counted on the fingers of one hand. 


LABOR PARTIES 


Passages in the lecture delivered by Fr. 
Denis Fahey, C.S.Sp., to the last National Con- 
vention of the C. Y. M. S. of Ireland refer to 
the Communist and Socialist attempts to get 
control in Ireland. Dr. Fahey pointed out the 
interconnections between Left Wing agitators 
in Ireland, and the Red International of Labor 
Unions of which the headquarters are in Mos- 
cow. 


Referring to the recommendation of the Irish Trade 
Union Congress, for affiliation with the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, with headquarters in Paris, 
and of which the principal member is the French Con- 
federation Generale du Travail (commonly known as the 
C. G. T.), Dr. Fahey pointed out that the C. G. T. is 
the ally or the agent of French Freemasonry, Grand 
Lodge Masonry, and Grand Orient Masonry, in the na- 
tionalization of ownership of productive goods in 
France. Py ’ 

Dr. Fahey then turned to the Constitution of the Irish 
Labor Party of 1936, pointing out that its aim is the 
establishment of a Workers’ Republic, which, is asso- 
ciated in Catholic minds with the atheism, irreligion 
‘and savagery of Communism. He particularly criticized 
the principles of the Labor Party Constitution such 
as: “The Labor Party believes in a system of govern- 
ment which is based upon the public ownership by the 
people of all essential sources of wealth and which is 
answerable to the people for the fulfillment of its trust” 
—a principle which implies the public ‘ownership of all 
land as an essential source of wealth. 


CATHOLIC WORKERS AND COMMUNISM 


The Communist party in Canada should be 
outlawed, the Dominion government was advised 
on January 20th by the Federation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada. The Federation’s delega- 
tion was received by a large section of the cabi- 
net headed by Justice Minister Lapointe. 
“Communism,” the Catholic Workers’ represen- 
tatives said, “in times of unrest and discord 
tries to foment disregard of authority, make 
appeals to violence, sap the bases of society, 
attack God and religion, and, in a word, do 
everything possible to choke off the highest sen- 
timents which can originate in the heart of 
man.” 

A review of Communism’s record led to the conclu- 
sion that the Communist party should be declared il- 
legal in Canada. The supreme court of Ontario, furth- 


ermore, has already declared the Communist party to 
be illegal in Canada. 


RECESSION OF POPULATION 


When publishing his annual attendance sur- 
vey, Professor Raymond Walters, of Cincin- 
nati, warned college and university officials to. 
prepare for a ‘“‘diminished reservoir of youth- 
ful human material.” Declaring there were 
1,183,252 fewer pupils in the six lowest grades. 
in elementary schools than a decade ago, a 7.7 
percent decrease, and that Catholic elementary 
schools also had reported decreases, Dr. Wal-. 
ters said: 


“By 1948 the colleges and universities of the United 
States will face a diminished human reseryoir from. 
which to draw.” This is the result, he said, of “a down- 
ward trend in the national birth rate, and particularly 
the lessened number of children in families possessing 
superior occupational ratings and educational advan- 
tages.” 

Dr. Walters found that grand total attendance in the 
colleges and universities, including part-time and sum- 
mer school registration, had risen 4 percent over last 
year. The 602 institutions had 781,038 full-time students. 
and a grand total of 1,200,905. 


POPULATION AND EMPLOYMENT 


Combined with the fall in the birth rate, the 
raising of the school leaving age, it has been 
stated, will in the not distant future cause a 
rapid decline in the number of young people 
available for employment and a consequent 
scramble for workers by employers. It is even 
claimed that such a stage has in England 
already been reached in many industries. 


This point was emphasized by Mr. E. Savage, H.M., 
Chief Inspector of Schools, at an annual conference of 
technical teachers held recently under the auspices of 
the London Co-operative Societies’ Joint Education 
Committee. It was pointed out that there were Don 
million juveniles available for employment in 1936, 
whereas in 1945 the number would, it is estimated, fall 
to 1,800,000. In this connection the Producer, Organ 
of the Co-operative Wholesale Society of England, stat- 
ed that this change cannot fail to have important re- 
percussions on the retail distributive trades, which have. 
employed a rapidly increasing number of young people. 
since the war. Either a further increase in the costs 
of retail distribution—already regarded as too high by 
many experts—or a considerable modification of pres- 
ent trends towards expensive service appears inevitable. 
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LUXURY 


The American Institute of Public Opinion 
finds that 24,206,000 families in this country 
are radio-equipped.. Many of them have more 
radios than one. The number of radios in the 
United States must exceed 30,000,000. If the 
average cost is $25 (which seems a very low 
figure), the investment represented is $750,- 
000,000. 


Nearly all this money, this property, has been ac- 
cumulated within the past 17 years, and it represents 
only a fraction of what has been spent for receiving 
sets during that time. It takes no account of equip- 
ment bought and discarded. The full bill probably runs 
well over two billion dollars; it may be twice that 
amount. 


THE SALES TAX 
On January 15 occurred the fourth anni- 


versary of the sales tax in Missouri. Income 
and expenditures were as follows: 
Receipts: 
ee | Aen an eee oS 5 $3,096,997.27 
OR yg eete See een Eo ee 5,158 ,280.83 
HOY Gi «. aaa ei oe, Se Eee ETT oo 12,008,974.99 
ERO SWAY quae hase =] MAR oa nin ei amie as a0) Se 17,513,200.29 


$37,777,454.01 
Disbursements: 


io) tomstavenschooledtumd sess $12,592 484.67 
EAC CST BE as Pen ei e e  ere g alaeb e 2 13,294,476.96 
Oldeaccwassispancel.= a= == =a 8,476,997.41 
Care of indigent insane and tubercular 

a bien bs meee. ee he eater oe 8,744,521.08 


CENTRALIZATION OF POWER 


Dr. Boyd, of Glasgow University, one of the 
delegates to the New Education Fellowship con- 
ferences in Australia, has expressed some sur- 
prise at the defects of Australian education. 
“In Scotland,” he pointed out, ‘each county 
controls its own educational department, and as 
a consequence there is a greater interest in edu- 
cation matters and greater opportunities for 
the development of new ideas and systems. 
Centralized control in Australian States re- 
tards the development of education on progres- 
sive lines. Control by a few education Musso- 
linis will have to be abandoned if real progress 
is to be made.” 

Commenting on these remarks of Dr. Boyd, the Syd- 
ney Bulletin suggests that education is not the only field 
where there is excessive centralization in Australia. 
(Here in the United States we are being pushed in the 


direction of centralized control of education in spite of 
the experiences of other countries.) 


SHARECROPPERS 


Negro sharecroppers of Scott County, Mis- 
souri, faced with the prospects of very little 
food during the winter months, have started a 
movement to induce landlords to*permit them 
to raise enough food to prevent such a plight 
in the future. Ordinarily, the sharecropper is 
not allowed to raise his own livelihood, secur- 


ing his “furnish” from the landowner. This 
season, however, weather conditions and prices 
on cotton made it impossible for the landlord to 
supply his tenants through the winter months. 
Hence, both white and Negro sharecroppers 
have only their meager relief supplies to feed 
their families. 


With the motto, “Let Scott County Feed Itself,” the 
group hopes to secure permission for tenants to have a 
cow, pigs, chickens and a few acres of truck gardening 
to tide them over the winter months. The amount 
raised would depend on the size of the family. 


JIM CROW 


Resorting to an old ordinance declaring there 
shall be no scenes portraying ‘‘sccial equality” 
among the races, the Memphis Board of Cen- 
sors banned from the film, ‘‘Hollywood Hotel,” 
those sequences showing the famous Benny 
Goodman quartet composed of Benny on clari- 
net, Drummer Gene Krupa and the two colored 
stars, Teddy Wilson and Lionel Hampton, on 
piano and vibraphone. 

Memphis daily papers defended the action, pointing 
out that while the South willingly accepts Negro en- 
tertainers and possibly a white troupe, if there is only 
one Negro present, it refuses to accept them on any 
terms of equality and in groups. They said also that 


Goodman’s use of Negroes has occasioned criticism 
time and again. 


END OF THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN 


Comparing the Japanese invasion of China 
to the world-famous conquests of Genghis 
Khan and Tamerlane, Dr. Sven Hedin, famous 
Swedish explorer, told an audience at Stock- 
holm, “The reign of the white race in the Far 
Kast is coming to an early and definite end.” 

Dr. Hedin, a leading authority on Central Asia, said 
that recent events “constitute not only a warning but a 
final signal that the white man’s burden soon will be 
taken over by a very willing Japan. No one can fore- 
see what consequences this will have for Europe. The 
entire world is under the influence of a war psychosis. 


Destiny seems to be driving mankind blindfolded to the 
abyss.” 


PRODUCERS’ CO-OPERATION 


In spite of the largest crop of almonds ever 
raised in the State of California, the growers 
who belong to the association will receive very 
good prices for their nuts. The independents 
at the beginning of the season became panic- 
stricken when reports of the large crop became 
known, and sold for prices which for a while 
depressed the market. The prices set by the 
Italian Government for shelled nuts delivered 
in New York, however, were high enough to 
allow the California Almond Growers’ Ex- 
change to stick by the schedule of prices set at 
the beginning of the season. ; 

Prices for olives are governed under a code set up 
by a State prorate program, and this year’s prices are 
such that the growers will receive very good returns. 
The market for American grown and processed olives 


is expanding and slowly but surely the American pub- 


lic is being educated to appreciate the superior quality- 
of native products. ; ‘ 


HIstT 


A Benedictine Agricultural 
School for Negroes 


Since the program of the Catholic Rural Life 
Conference includes efforts to aid the Negroes on 
the land to become if not owners then at least 
intelligent and capable tillers of the soil, the 
noble attempt of the Benedictines of St. Vincent 
Abbey to establish an agricultural school for 
Negroes on an island off the coast of Georgia 
deserves to be rescued from oblivion. 

This nigh forgotten chapter in the history 
of missionary efforts among the Negroes of our 
Southland is mentioned by Fr. Theodore Roe- 
mer, O.M.Cap., in his monograph on “The Lud- 
wig-Missionsverein and the Church in the 
United States (1838-1918) ,” published in Fran- 
ciscan Studies.1) The reference to the under- 
taking, discovered by Fr. Theodore, is not, how- 
ever, the only source of our knowledge of the 
subject. One of the founders of the Benedictine 
Mission among the Negroes in Georgia in 1882, 
the indefatigable P. Oswald Moosmiiller, O.S. 
B., speaks of the School of Agriculture for boys 
of the Negro race in the article on “The Negro 
Mission in Georgia and the Yellow Fever,” pub- 
lished in the Geschichtsfreund, established and 
edited by him at Savannah. He relates: 

“On Skidaway Island, 12 miles from Savan- 
nah, the Benedictines from St. Vincent’s, in 
Pennsylvania, founded an agricultural school 
for colored boys. The island, 10 miles long and 
2 to 4 miles wide, is inhabited by 200 colored 
Baptists. The ownership of the land is divided 
among 20 proprietors who do not reside on the 
island; the institution referred to holds 717 
acres. The pupils come from all parts of the 
country, from Florida, New Orleans, Balti- 
more, etc.” 

An introductory sentence states that “for 
almost 6 years there has developed a hopeful 
foundation which promises to bear plentiful 
fruit for the colored people in the near future.” 
On the other hand, the article speaks of numer- 
ous difficulties, but mentions chiefly one, ma- 
laria, “from which this Mission House suffered 
almost continually during the first 3 years of 
its existence, until at last the evil has been done 
away with almost completely by the opening of 
ditches, nearly a mile long.’’”) 

The second volume of the magazine devotes 
almost two pages to this ‘Agricultural School 
for Negroes on the Island Skidaway.” The 
yeaders are informed that henceforth any 
profits from the publication of the Geschichts- 
freund would be assigned to this institution. 
However, the magazine was discontinued soon 
afterwards. 

The information supplied by Fr. Oswald is 
now augmented by statements regarding the 
School on Skidaway Island from letters ad- 


1) No. 12, N. Y., August, 1933, pp. 69-70. 
2) Loe. cit., Savannah, Ga., 1882, p. 155. 


ORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


dressed to the Ludwig Missionsverein in 1877 
and 1878 by the Fathers in Savannah. Yellow 
fever, which raged in that city in 1876, had led 
to the abandonment of the attempt on the part 
of monks from the monastery at Subiaco, in 
Italy, to found a community in Georgia, in- 
tended to labor among the Negroes. It was 
then Bishop Gross, of Savannah, turned to Ab- 
bot Boniface Wimmer who, ever eager to furth- 
er the cause of religion, dispatched two of his 
Fathers, Oswald Moosmiiller and Mauritius 
Kaeder, to Georgia. ‘They suspected difficul- 
ties,” Fr. Roemer writes, “but went with a good 
will and even with enthusiasm. The Isle of 
Hope, where the Italian Benedictines had been, 
was found too small, and therefore the Bishop 
bought 717 acres of land on Skidaway Island. 
The plans called for a training school for the 
Negroes on the island. Father Oswald took 
charge of the undertaking, but left the care of 
the Negro parish in Savannah to a secular 
priest, Father Eckert. Father Mauritius occu- 
pied himself with preaching to non-Catholics.”’ 

Fr. Oswald’s work proved most difficult. 
“The Negroes did not trust him; their preach- 
ers and some intolerant whites opposed him. 
Yet he continued most zealously, attempting to 
carry out the underlying plan of Abbot Wim- 
mer that this become a Negro Abbey. In 1876 
three Negroes had been received as Benedic- 
tine candidates and one had made profession 
for three years. These were expected to form 
the nucleus around which the Abbey would be 
built, and which in turn would bring the Faith 
to the Negroes by Negro priests.’’?) 

“In 1881 the school on the island,” Fr. Roe- 
mer continues, “which was taught by a cleric, 
had fifty children and there were thirteen Ne- 
groes in the monastery school. After that time, 
the school was put in charge of Father Melchior 
Reichert, so that Father Oswald could take care 
of the Negroes in Savannah. The Bishop could 
not obtain sufficient funds to support the par- 
ish, and therefore he ordered that it should be 
open to whites also who would help to defray 
the expenses. The whites were soon in the ma- 
jority and the Negro church had failed. Dur- 
ing all this time the Society at Munich watched 
the experiment with great interest and donated 


' 22.400 marks for the undertaking.”’*) 


However, there are at least two other printed 
sources of information on this school, besides 
those previously referred to. According to Rev. 
Edm. J. P. Schmitt, Fr. Moosmiiller con- 
tributed a description of St. Benedict’s, Skida- 
way Island, Ga., to Rev. Dr. J. J. O’Connell’s 
volume on “Catholicity in the Carolinas and 
Georgia,” published by Sadlier at New York in 
1878, and also to the Mittheilungen aus dem 
Benediktiner Orden, etc.5) Neither of the two 


2) MOGs Clb, P00. 
4) Iuoc. cit., p. 710. : ; 
5) Bibliographia Benedictina, oder Verzeichnis dd. 
Schriftstl. d. Benedikt. Ordens i. d. V. St. Briinn, 1898, 


Demos 
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was, however, available to us. The archives of 
St. Vincent Abbey, at Beatty, Pa., undoubtedly 
contain much additional information of value 
on this so remarkable effort. FP. XK. 


On the Writing of Parish 
Elistories 


Not long ago the Casket, of Antigonish, Nova 
Scotia, voiced regret that so few families, 
school secretaries, towns, municipalities, pa- 
rishes, cities, counties, dioceses, etc., had kept 
records. ‘There has been almost everywhere, 
among all classes and races of people,” the 
article continues, “a neglect in regard to pre- 
serving records of early events almost un- 
explainable. We know of many cases in which 
records that had been carefully compiled by 
some industrious pioneers, fell prey to rats, and 
dust, and at last destruction, even by burning, 
once their former owners had died.” However, 
the Nova Scotian Catholic weekly believes “peo- 
ple in all walks of life are beginning to see the 
value of old records, old documents, and other 
material that connects us with the early days.” 
These are the sources without which the history 
of even the least of our parishes cannot be 
compiled properly. Why monographs of this 
kind should be written, the late Msgr. John 
Rothensteiner has explained: 


“Some parishes are of earlier, some of more 
recent date; yet all have a history worth pre- 
serving. There may not be any very striking 
facts to record. At first sight there may not be 
anything that seems interesting; yet it is plain 
that the daily co-operation of a number of peo- 
ple actuated by a Divine principle, and striv- 
ing after one great end, must have led to cer- 
tain events, the memory of which would in- 
struct and cheer and console, if not the great 
world without, at least the friends and descend- 
ants of those who participated in them. And 
it is exactly the earliest history, the first ger- 
minating of the word of God in the new soil, 
the springtime of a parish that is most inter- 
esting and delightful to the student. As the 
beauty and fragrance of the awakening year 
are dearer to our hearts than even the waving 
fields of summer or the rich fruitages of 
autumn so also the humble origin and first 
struggles and vicissitudes of a parish are more 
interesting to us than the greater events of 
prosperous days.” 


A parish history should encompass a far 
more extensive field and far more events and 
circumstances than the average man may re- 
alize. Our Monsignor wanted, for instance, the 
parish historian to include in his description 
not merely events of a purely ecclesiastical na- 
ture, but such things as the race of the parish- 
ioners, the country of their origin, their lan- 
guage, statistical data on the number of mem- 


bers of a parish at various times, the organiza-_ 


tion of societies and sodalities, the names of 
prominent laymen in all vocations of life, sur- 
vival of old customs, singular charities, parish 
traditions, etc., etc. 


Unfortunately, the late Msgr. Rothensteiner 
was prevented by ill health from contributing 
to our monthly an article on the methodology 
of writing parish histories, an introduction, as 
it were, to the list of parish histories published 
during the past decade or two, and contained 
in our Historical Library. He had promised to 
do so, and we lived in hopes until the last of 
his being able to accomplish the task. This ac- 
counts for our neglect in recent years to pub- 
lish from time to time the titles, etc., of parish 
histories sent to us either by their authors or 
interested members of the C. V. For the use of 
students and others, we are now presenting the 
titles, etc., of more recent publications of the 
kind referred to: 


Fleischmann, Rev. James, O.M.Ca 


p. St. Michael’s in 
East New York. Diamond Jubilee, 1860-1935. 


Brook- 


* lyn, 1935; 


Centennial Year Book of St. John Congregation, Lit- 
tle Chute, Wis. 1836-1936. Publ. by the Senior Class of 
St. John High School, 1936; 

Tell, Rev. Hugo, O.S.B. Diamond Jubilee Souvenir 
of the Immac. Conception Parish, New Munich, Minn. 
1861-1936; : 

Klauder, Rev. Chas. A. St. John the Baptist Church, 
Englewood Ave., Town of Tonawanda, N. Y., Centen- 
nial Celebration, July 5, 1936; 

Program and Chronological History, Souvenir of St. 
Augustine’s Parish Golden Jubilee (1886-1936), Chi- 
cago, July 12-16, 1936. Compiled from material sup- 
plied by Rev. Leo Kalmer, O.F.M.; 

Epstein, Rev. F. J. A Memento of the Founding of 
St. Martin’s Parish, Chicago, Sept. 13-15, 1936; 

Souvenir Booklet Commemorating the Golden Sacer- 
dotal Jubilee (1886:1936) of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph 
Joch. Published by the Sisters of the Sorrowful Moth- 
er, Danville, N. J. 1936; 

Souvenir. Golden Jubilee of Sacred Heart Church, 
St. Paul, Minn. 1882-1932; 

Church of St. Matthew, Golden Jubilee, 1886-1936. 
St. Paul, Minn.; 

The Church of St. Boniface, New York City, Diamond 
Jubilee 1858-1933; 

St. Joseph’s R. C. Church, Easton, Pa. 
Historical Sketch; 

A History of St. Martin’s Parish, St. Martin, Minn. 
1858-1933. Compiled by A. H., O.S.B., St. Paul, 1933; 

Byrne, John F., C.SS.R. Centennial Souvenir, St. 
Joseph’s Parish, Rochester, N. Y., 1836-1936; 

Keim, Rev. John H. History of St. Cecilia’s Church, 
Bartelso, Ill., 1885-1935; 

Zimpfer, Rev. Geo. History of the R. C. Parish of 
Ss. Peter and Paul, Williamsville, N. Y., 1836-1936. 


As further aids to the writing of parish his- 
tories, publications of the following nature 
should be mentioned: 

Souvenir Program, Diamond Jubilee (1860-1935) of 


St. Joseph’s Benevolent Association, and Silver Jubilee 
(1910-1935) of St. Joseph’s Commandery No. 172, 


A Souvenir 


Knights of St. John of St. Andrew’s Church, Richmond, | 


Ind., July 14-18, 1936; 

Mura, Chas. H. Historical Sketch of St. John’s Be- 
nevolent Society (1912-1937) of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help Parish, Rochester, N. Y. (Mimeographed). 

Historical accounts of this nature throw light 
also on the attempts of a large number of indi- 
viduals in the 19th century to overcome the ef- 
fects of the disintegration of Society, the dis- 
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ruption of the guilds, and the prohibition to es- 
tablish associations. They constitute a healthy 
reaction against the, for the economically weak- 
er members of society, so disastrous tendencies 
of Laissez faire. Societies of this kind were all 
the more necessary among immigrants in our 
country because many of them, in case of sick- 
ness or death, could not call on relatives for as- 
sistance. 


Since the above lists were compiled a num- 
ber of souvenirs of both kinds have been pub- 
lished. It is our intention to print their titles 
in a forthcoming issue of our journal. 


Wotes om the First Parochial 
School in Utica 


The first Catholic parochial school estab- 
lished in the city of Utica, and probably in all 
upstate New York, was founded by the St. Jo- 
seph’s German Parish. By parochial school we 
here understand the term as it is commonly ac- 
cepted today, i. e., a school sponsored by a par- 
ticular Catholic parish. This distinction is 
necessary, inasmuch as the Sisters of Charity 
(who have been in Utica for more than a hun- 
dred years) had previously established a pri- 
vate school in conjunction with their orphan 
asylum in this city. Toward the end of the 
19th century St. John’s Parish assumed active 
direction of this school. 

Classes in St. Joseph’s school were begun in 
1851 and were first held in the rear of the old 
church on Lafayette Street. Construction of a 
school building was undertaken two years lat- 
er; it was ready for occupancy in 1855. This 
building still stands and today serves as a meet- 
ing hall. 

While it is sometimes said St. John’s Parish 
has the oldest parochial school in the city, the 
claim is unfounded. The school conducted by 
the Sisters of Charity was known as St. John’s 
Private School; but at that time it had no con- 
nection with the parish and was in fact discon- 
tinued in 1884. Some time later it was re- 
organized under the patronage of St. John’s 
Parish by Very Rev. Msgr. Lynch, and held its 
first graduation ceremonies in June, 1887. At- 
tention should be called to the existence of As- 
sumption Academy, founded by St. John’s Par- 
ish in the fall of 1854. 

The first teacher employed by St. Joseph’s 
school was John B. Jost. Regarding him the 
Utica City Directory of 1852 contains the fol- 
“John goa ost. (ost) 
teacher, res. rear ‘Dutch Catholic Church,’ Fay- 
ette St.” The Directory of 1853 reads: “John 
B. Jost, teacher of St. Joseph’s, rear of St. Jo- 
seph’s Church, res. same.” Since Jost’s name 
appears in the 1852 Directory, which was pub- 
lished in January of that year, it is evident he 
must have taught at St. Joseph’s school before 
the close of 1851, because information for the 


Directory was gathered several weeks prior to 
its publication. 

Jost served as schoolmaster from 1851 until 
1855; those who held that position in after 
years were: Meinrath Haberstock, 1855-59; 
Gottfried Brand, 1857-62 (it will be noted there 
were two schoolmasters during the years 1857- 
59); Charles Myer, 1862-63; Anton Reuter, 
1863-68; Franz Zabka, 1868-70; Kasimir Falk, 
1870-72; Franz Zabka, 1872-78; George Bau- 
mer, 1878-84, and Ferdinand Buehler, 1884 to 
June, 1911. On April 10th, 1860, four Fran- 
ciscan nuns, Mother Bernardine, Sr. M. Angela, 
Sr. M. Alphonsa, and Sr. M. Joanna, came to 
Utica from Philadelphia to take charge of the 
school. The lay schoolmasters continued in the 
employ of the Parish, however, until 1911; the 
Sisters taught the girls and the smaller boys, 
while the older boys remained under the tute- 
lage of the male teachers. 


MAURICE IMHOFF, O.M.C. 


Fostering a Noble Heritage 


It is quite generally assumed that the German 
language is not transmitted even to the mem- 
bers of the third generation of a family in our 
country. Except in those cases where the des- 
cendants of immigrants live in an environment 
unusually favorable to the preservation of their 
mother tongue, as is the case, for instance, at 
New Braunfels or Fredericksburg, Texas. But 
there are, fortunately, exceptions to the general 
rule of conduct. The Yearbook for 1936 of the 
Aquinas Institute at Rochester contains a Ger- 
man poem, “Das Heimatland,” the author of 
which, Wilfrid C. Fuehrer, Class of ’37, is of the 
fifth American generation. We have been as- 
sured that members of all five generations of 
this family have cultivated their mother 
tongue. 

Wilfrid’s father, Mr. Wm. J. Fuehrer, an ac- 
tive member of our Rochester Federation, dur- 
ing the past year addressed the German Club 
of Aquinas Institute on four occasions. The 
last of these talks was practically a historical 
resumé of the history of the German people 
since the days of the great migration. The 
speaker dwelt at length on the frequent emi- 
gration of Germans in the course of centuries 
to the East and Southeast of Europe and across 
the sea. He spoke with considerable feeling of 
such groups as the Siebenbiirger Sachsen, of 
Transylvania, the Suabians in the Banat (now 
under Rumanian rule), the Germans in Czecho- 
Slovakia, three millions of whom have tasted 
the results of President Wilson’s policy of ‘‘self- 
determination,” as interpreted by the ruthless 
policy adopted at Versailles. 


Mr. Fuehrer’s action is highly commendable; we 
would wish more of our members to aid thus in spread- 
ing knowledge of the history of the German people, 
their culture, etc. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
Episcopal Spiritual Director, Most Rev. John J. Glen- 
non, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 
President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 
First Vice-President, George Phillipp, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Second Vice-President, Rev. Edward Bruemmer, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 


Third Vice-President, Theodore Uttenweiler, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser-Lohr, N. Y. C., 
Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; Bernard Schwegmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Edward Kirchen, San Francisco, Calif. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and the follow- 
ing members-at-large: Louis M. Seiz, Union City, 
N. J.; Gustave Reimninger, New Braunfels, Tex.; 
Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, Ill.; P. Jos. Hess, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; and Frank Saalfeld, Gervais, Ore. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl.; Willibald 
Hibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn.; John Eibeck, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should be 
addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Archbishop Glennon Grants Episcopal 
Mandate to Missouri Branches 


Official sanction to co-operate in the aposto- 
late of the Hierarchy and engage in the works 
of Catholic Action has been granted the Cath. 
Union and the Cath. Women’s Union of Mis- 
souri by His Excellency, Most Rev. John J. 
Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis. The Epis- 
copal Mandate is applicable to every society 
or group affiliated with either the men’s or 
women’s Branch throughout the St. Louis 
Archdiocese. 

The spiritual director of the Cath. Union, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Selinger, who is pastor 
emeritus of St. Peter’s Parish, Jefferson City, 
called upon His Excellency early last month to 
plead the cause of both organizations. Arch- 
bishop Glennon readily granted the petition and 
informed Msgr. Selinger of his interest in the 
work of the C. V 

Archbishop Glennon is Episcopal Spiritual 
Director of the C. V., having filled that position 
since February, 1937, at the request of the 
Bishops’ Committee of the Natl. Cath. Welfare 
Conference. The C. V. petition for the Man- 


date for Catholic Action was formally present- 
ed to the meeting of the Hierarchy by Most Rev. 
Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, N. D., and 
honorary chairman of the C. V. Committee on 
Social Action. When the Committee granted 
the petition Archbishop Glennon accepted the 
office of Episcopal Spiritual Director. 


A Significant Reminiscence 


One of the leading promoters of consumer’s 
co-operation in the Middle West recently in- 
formed a priest of the Diocese of Rockford that 
“the first co-operative school in the U. S. was 
held at the Central Bureau in January, 1924 or 
1925. There were 32 priests assembled, repre- 
senting rural parishes in Missouri.” 

We were requested to verify the statement. 
Our. files disclosed that a study course in co- 
operation was conducted at the Central Bureau 
on February 27. and 28., 1924. Shortly before 
this, a report on the activities of the Bureau 
and the C. V. in the Rural Life Movement was 
written at the request of Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara, now bishop of Great Falls, Mont., at 
that time director of the Rural Life Bureau of 
the N. C. W. C. Fr. O’Hara paid high tribute 
to the C. B.’s work on behalf-of the farmer by 
calling the First National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference to St. Louis, on November 9-11, 
1923. 

The report, published in the January and 
February issues—1924—of our monthly, states 
that in 1907 the C. V. published a leaflet, ““The 
Rural Question,” and the C. Bureau in 1909, the 
year of its organization, issued a brochure on 
“Rural Co-operation.” 

The second social study course was arranged 
by the Bureau in 1911; from that date to 1923 
continued interest was shown in rural life. At 
the course conducted in St. Louis in 1917, Mr. 
Herman Danforth, then president of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Bank of the St. Louis District, 
spoke on the objects and methods of the bank. 
In 1923 the late Rt. Rev. Joseph Och, rector of 
the Josephinum, in Columbus, Ohio, lectured 
for the Bureau during a special course to some 
85 priests and laymen at St. Francis, Wis., on 
“Rural Problems In America, Past and Pres- 
ent.” In April of the preceding year the Bu- 
reau had arranged a Conference on Rural Life, 
held in its own quarters and attended by some 
27 priests from Missouri and Illinois. 

The course on Rural Co-operation offered in 1924 
was attended by priests, students of theology and phi- 
losophy from Kenrick Seminary and St. Louis Univer- 
sity, and representatives of six societies affiliated with 
the C. V. To one of the meetings the Sacred Heart 
Society of Florissant, Mo., sent 15 delegates. The lec- 
turers on this occasion were Rev. A. J. Muench, Sc.D., 
rector, St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, now Bishop 
of Fargo, N. D., who spoke on man as the center of the 
economic system, declaring that competition and co- 
operation are not contradictory; Mr. L. S. Herron, Edi- 
tor, The Nebraska Union Farmer, of Omaha, well known 
to our readers, who discoursed on Co-operative Market- 
ing; Mr. A. W. Warinner, educational director, Central 
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States Co-operative Wholesale Society; Mr. P. L. Betts, 
Manager, Co-operative Dairy of the Farmers’ Equity, at 
Lima, Ohio, and of the Farmers’ Equity Union Exchange, 
Chicago; and Mr. Danforth. Mr. Herron published a 
report of the course in his paper, and Very Rev. E. 
Pruente and Rev. A. Mayer, who attended the lectures, 
discussed the course In a most appreciative manner in 
the Amerika, while the Buffalo Hecho gave it editorial 
mention. The America of New York, in announcing 
the course, complimented the Bureau on “performing 
a notable social service” by “devoting its efforts to the 
spreading of information among Catholics on the im- 
portant subject of rural co-operation.” 

An Extension Course in Co-operation was 

conducted at the C. B. on February 21. and 22., 
1929, and on this occasion Bishop Muench lec- 
tured on “The Ethics of Co-operation.” Another 
speaker was State Senator Henry Arens, of 
Minnesota, Vice-president of the Co-operative 
Creamery eh ae) ordan, subject: “What Co-opera- 
tion has Done for the Dairy Farmers in the 
N orthwest.” Mr. L. 8. Herron spoke on “Co- 
operation as the Solution of the Farmers’ 
Problems,” while Mr. A. F. Brockland, of the 
C. B., presented “Some Achievements of Con- 
sumers Co-operation.” 
According to the report on the event, pub- 
lished in the March issue, 1929, of our monthly, 
4 priests and 65 lay people from five states 
participated. It is further stated that the 
Course was commended by Archbishop John J. 
Glennon and Bishop Henry Althoff. “Both of 
whom,” the account states, ‘““when advised of 
the Course, addressed cordial letters of ap- 
proval to the Bureau.” One county in Illinois, 
Clinton, had sent “no less than 3 priests and 17 
laymen.” 

This beginning seemed so promising that the 
article referred to ends on the following note: 

“The Central Bureau hopes to arrange for courses of 
this kind in agricultural centers in the Middle West. 
More than one of the participants emphasized the value 


of courses of this type, conducted in rural communities.” 
This hope was not, however, realized. 


‘The Century of Dishonor Extended” 


“The Indians are the wards of the Govern- 
ment, are they not? Why should it be neces- 
sary for the Central Bureau to beg clothing in- 
tended for distribution among people whom 
Washington is supposed to look after? In fact, 
they live on a Government reservation, unless 
I am greatly mistaken.” 

Doubts of this nature are occasionally ex- 
pressed by members of the C. V. and N. C. W. 
U. Were we to express our opinion on the pres- 
ent policy of the Indian Bureau at Washington, 
what we would say might appear prejudiced. 
The missionaries dare not speak out, but we be- 
lieve that, were they to declare their mind, they 
would say Nazi tactics were in evidence. Gen- 
erally speaking, Catholics know nothing of 
what is going on on the reservation; they do 
not realize that the school situation is bad, be- 
cause what Government officials want is abso- 
lute control of the Indian children. They would 


close the Mission schools, if they could; religion 
means nothing to them. 


On the other hand, the Indians suffer from 
crop shortage and what not. In receipt of two 
bales of clothing, shipped by the Bureau in 
August, an experienced missionary, tried by 
years of labor among the Indians, wrote us 
regarding these conditions: 


“The crops of our Sioux Indians have been almost a 
complete failure. Consequently they must face a hard 
winter. The grasshoppers are pretty thick, a new kind 
—Mormon crickets—come in from Utah by the millions. 
Really, they are awfully big beasts. A boy caught 
about a half bushel of them for me one day in the 
field near his father’s house. It was really terrifying 
to see the beasts in a pail trying to escape and jump 
at me. They have no wings but jump 8 to 10 feet at 
a time. The government of South Dakota planned to 
prevent their spreading to other parts of the State. Yet 
many escaped and jumped all the fences and creeks 
and rivers in an attempt to cross the Great Plains. 
They are a big problem out here now.” 


The missionary also speaks of the extreme 
heat of August, which at times reached 113 to 
115 degrees. Continuing, he says: 


“When the cold does arrive—it generally comes un- 
announced—the poor Indians will greatly appreciate the 
clothing sent by the C. V. and the N. C. W. U. We are 
indeed most grateful for the articles received. When 
Rev. visited some of our Indian huts he was shocked 
by their poverty. But some officials have no heart for 
the people’s suffering, misery and extreme poverty. The 
Indians are bound to stay in that condition; progress is 
simply impossible as long as their existence is a ques- 
tion of being able to stay alive merely.” 


Somnolent Followership 


While in all parts of the Catholic camp 
priests and laymen, and, of course, also lay- 
women, are discussing the need of Social Study 
and Action Groups, even major organizations 
of men, such as our District Leagues are, find 
it difficult, and at times impossible, to muster 
more than a corporal’s guard even at meetings 
addressed by an able speaker. The women, on 
the other hand, do much better in this regard. 

The Spiritual Director of a group of women, 
writing to the Bureau, remarked that he was 
beginning to understand their ways and men- 
tality better than in the beginning, but that he 
had also come “to admire the untiring enthusi- 
asm whenever they are interested in a worthy 
cause.” 

“Tonight,” this priest continues, “we have our regu- 
lar monthly meeting and there will be 100 women pres- 
ent, coming from all parts of our vast city.” On the 
other hand, the writer pictures his experience with a 
group of men in the same city thus: “When arranging 
for the first meeting, attended by me after my trans- 
fer to , 1 had them announce that ‘a priest from 
another state’ would deliver an address on this occa- 
sion. I took with me Rev. Fr. (the speaker), 
while Rev. Fr. accompanied us to the meeting. 
But do you know, there were exactly ten men present, 
‘and das waren die alten Getreuen.’” 

Here is a condition that cannot be improved 
by national or state conventions. Local leader- 
ship is needed to overcome somnolence of this 


nature, wherever it may exist. 
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Catholic Peace Association Outlines Program 


A series of 23 statements, answering the 
general question “What can I do for world 
peace?” has been issued by the Catholic Associ- 
ation for International Peace, whose headquart- 
ers are in Washington. Prominent among the 
suggestions advanced are those calling for seri- 
ous study of the international scene and intel- 
ligent action based upon the knowledge thus 
obtained. 


Catholics are requested to arrange lectures, forums, 
debates, conferences on current international topics, 
co-operate with those peace organizations offering con- 
structive programs, organize study clubs, engage in the 
distribution of literature supplied by the Association, 
pray for world peace and the restoration of “the Peace 
of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ,” promote the Chris- 
tian ideals of world peace through the local press, radio, 
motion pictures, plays, and to “create the idea of Peace 
within yourself and extending it to others with whom 
you come in daily contact,” etc., ete. 


The Association is directed by Dr. Charles G. Fen- 
wick, president, assisted by members of ten committees, 
on ethics, international law and organization, economic 
relations, agriculture, national attitudes, peace educa- 
tion, history, Latin America, joint policy, and social re- 
lations. 


YOUTH MOVEMENT AND STUDY 
CLUBS 


Mock Parliament for Social Justice 


Clarification of the Catholic social policy and 
calling attention to existing social and economic 
evils are the work of the Catholic Youth Cru- 
sade Mock Parliament of Regina, Sask., a novel 
and thus far highly successful experiment in 
Catholic social action. Formal opening of the 
parliament took place on Jan. 19th in the C. 
Y. C. Hall when Dr. J. M. Uhrich, provincial 
minister of Public Health, as “Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor’ read the introductory speech from the 
throne. The desks of all the members of the 
parliament were draped in blue; prominently 
displayed were the national colors and a large 
crucifix. 


“Premier” Joseph Thauberger, leader of the 
Reformist Government, discussed the changes 
in the social order witnessed during the past 
50 years, citing as instances of injustice chiefly 
infringement of the rights of workers and ex- 
cessive interest charges on borrowed money. 
The leader of the opposition, the Moderate 
Party, Miss Lillian Noble, maintained the radi- 
cal nature of the proposed legislation would be 
inimical to the best interests of the people. 

Discussion by the members on the issues raised fol- 
lowed. At the conclusion of the first session of the 
Mock Parliament, attended by every member of the 
Saskatchewan Hierarchy, it was announced parliament 
meetings open to the public would be held every Mon- 
day evening. His Excellency, Most Rev. P. J. Mona- 
han, Archbishop of Regina, offered words of encour- 


agement to the leaders of the experiment and gave the 
members his blessing. 


The majority party, the Reform group, has 
drawn up a platform embracing agriculture, in- 
dustry, labor, finance, health, education, and so- 


cial welfare. Proceeding from the premise the 
present condition of Society is on the whole un- 
satisfactory, leaders of the party advocate first 
and foremost the general practice of charity, 
denying that a program of education will by 
itself bring about the needed reform. 


Adopting the position most interest is usury, except 
on short-term loans made for productive purposes, the 
platform calls for the cancellation of interest charges 
to forestall further dispossession of farmers. Debtors 
should be given ample time to repay the principal sums 
they owe out of receipts from crop sales; 

The State should help develop natural resources such 
as coal, clay and minerals; : 

Labor should be given a minimum wage, one suffici- 
ent to maintain a decent standard of living through- 
out the year; wages should be the first charge against 
the earnings of any industry. “In other words, we sub- 
scribe to the view that the life and welfare of the work- 
er is of more importance than a return on invested capi- 
tal. We believe in a national system of unemployment 
insurance to which the employer and the State will con- 
tribute”; 

The State should own and control the central bank 
which alone should have the power to issue currency; 

The State should institute a system of health insur- 
ance to include medical, dental and hospital services; 

The right to educate the child belongs to the parents. 
“Far from being content with separate primary educa- 
tion, we insist upon separate secondary education as 
well.” Every Catholic should have the opportunity to 
acquire a knowledge of his religion at the State Uni- 
versity; 

Workmen’s compensation should be paid at the same 
scale as the average wage received during periods of 
gainful employment; a public works program should 
likewise be instituted; 

Family wages should be established, and workers 
urged to join unions, to effect greater co-operation be- 
tween employer and employee. 


The value of movements of this type is indeed 
beyond question. Of a practical nature, with a 
concrete program, they hold out the promise of 
accomplishing something worth while in train- 
ing Catholics for social action and the recon- 
struction of Society. 


Bo ok 


A working program for the operation of 
clubs for young men has been drawn up by the 
C. V. Youth Committee, headed by Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Bruemmer. Grouped under five head- 
ings, the program suggests a number of activi- 
ties to be undertaken by youth sodalities and 
societies affiliated with the C. V. The five 
points pertain to the spiritual, physical, educa- 
tional, social and civic aspects of youth de- 
velopment. 


Under the heading of spiritual action are suggested 
monthly Communion Sundays, retreats, staging of Pas- 
sion plays, religious clubs, establishment of a question 
box at meetings, Communion breakfasts, special pray- 
ers, works of charity, mission aid, ete. An extensive 
list of activities that may be undertaken to aid in the 
physical development of young men includes basket- 
ball, swimming, baseball, camping and hiking, football 
tennis, boxing, soccer, etc., ete. Contests with parish 
or city teams are encouraged. 

Debates, public speaking instruction, hobby clubs, and 
dramatics comprise the educational feature of the pro- 
gram. Inviting guest speakers of prominence to ad- 
dress meetings is to be highly recommended, the com- 
mittee states. Under the heading of social activities are 
Suggested minstrels, parties, plays, banquets, picnics 
group singing, and dances, among other diversions. As 
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means to inculcate civic virtue into members of clubs 
the committee recommends celebrations of national 
holidays, visits to museums and places of historical in- 
terest, and active participation in all movements de- 
signed for the common good. 


Special instructions are outlined for those in charge 
of the various undertakings. They are told to prepare 
diligently for every activity, see that appointed tasks 
are performed satisfactorily, avoid personal criticism, 

be alive,” analyze every project to determine why it 
succeeded or failed. 

Assisting Fr. Bruemmer as director of the 
Youth Movement are many C. V. spiritual di- 
rectors and officers, besides a number of priests 
and laymen experienced in the work of youth 
organization. a 

In an admirable pamphlet, Catholic Action 
and the Young Christian Workers’ Movement, 
issued by the Liverpool Archdiocesan Board of 
Catholic Action, the history, aims, functions 
and methods of achievement of the Movement 
are concisely set forth. 


_The Movement originated from Canon Car- 
dijn, who, as a young curate in a working class 
parish of pre-war Brussels, saw the gulf which 
separated the Church from the worker, and re- 
alized the urgent necessity of bridging this 
gulf. He gathered round him a group of young 
workers, and instructed them in the way of liv- 
ing Christian lives, so that they, in their turn, 
might influence others. The War interrupted 
his work but gave him the opportunity to for- 
mulate a plan of action, which he put into prac- 
tice after the Armistice. In 1924 the Belgium 
episcopate officially recognized Canon Cardijn’s 
movement as Catholic Action, and the move- 
ment was re-named as that of the Young Chris- 
tian Workers. 

From that time this great work, of remedying the 
abuses of justice under which the worker suffers, im- 
proving the conditions under which he lives and the 
counteracting of the shallow materialism of the civili- 
zation for which he works by making his divine destiny 
a reality to him and the love of Christ for men the cen- 
tral fact on which this world turns, has spread from 
Belgium to other countries. 


Pr ee 


The trend toward organization of young peo- 
ple and the pitfalls to be avoided in forming 
clubs are discussed by a correspondent of the 
Catholic Times, of London, in a recent issue of 
that newspaper. When informed by a friend 
who had started a boys’ club that the organiza- 
tion had failed, the correspondent reports he 
asked his friend “to outline his ideas concern- 
ing boys’ clubs.” 

“Tt did not appear that he had any,” the writer de- 
clares. “He had merely opened a room, installed a bil- 
liard table, provided packs of cards, printed rules for- 
bidding gambling, introduced edifying literature and 
invited Tom, Dick and Harry to come. Tom cut the 
cloth, Dick lost a week’s wages at cards and Harry 
used the edifying literature for purposes for which it 
was never meant. So the club was closed!” =. 

But the need of such clubs for “cultural” purposes is 
quite evident to the correspondent who asks pertinently: 
“Can these purposes be combined with table-tennis and 
ping-pong? They function together in many a club, 
why not in a Catholic club?” 


A further recommendation of the Times’ correspon- 
dent is the compilation of figures on the number of boys 
who break away from their parochial organizations on 
leaving school. “Many are inclined to think,” he as- 
serts, “that the figures would be terrifying.” 


Investigation into the problem of “leakage”’ 


in our country would no doubt disclose results 
similarly distressing. 


ok sk ok 


Ever since 1921 Catholic Hungary has had 
an association of college and university stu- 
dents, known as the Foederatio Emericana. The 
federation has 12,000 members, students and 
alumni, at the present time. 

The ‘program of the Hmericana is intended to realize 
Catholic Action in all of its various aspects. Ever since 
its foundation the organization has promoted the doc- 
trines enunciated in the papal encyclicals and the direc- 
tives given by the late Bishop Prohaszka, the great 
leader of Catholic Hungary. Among Hmericana’s ef- 
forts the most noteworthy are the leadership schools it 
has founded. A number of its older members are found 
on the general committee of the Eucharistic Congress at 
Budapest. 


CO-OPERATION AND CREDIT UNIONS 


Surveying the records of the great majority 
of the Parish Credit Unions conducted under 
the auspices of the C. V., officers and members 
of our organization who have assiduously fos- 
tered this form of co-operative endeavor over 


-a period of years may experience a sense of 


justifiable pride. Continued growth was en- 
joyed by the P. C. U.’s for the most part during 
the past year and nearly all of them are now 
established on a solid financial basis. 


Holy Trinity P. C. U., of La Crosse, Wis., for ex- 
ample, lists assets of $13,087.39, an increase of 18 per- 
cent over the preceding year. Loans to members dur- 
ing the year amounted to $10,892.75. Another La Crosse 
Union, that of St. Joseph’s Cathedral, formed in Feb- 
ruary of last year, reports assets of $595, including 
$396 in loans to members. 

An increase of 98 over its membership figure of 1936 
was recorded by the St. Joseph’s P. C. U., of Mt. Oliver, 
Pa. Organized in July, 1935, with only 24 charter mem- 
bers, the Union now has 320 members to whom it paid 
a dividend last year of five percent, amounting to 
$413.65. <A total of $9496.25 is loaned to members at 
the present time; share capital is listed at $8,959.37. 
No losses have been sustained on the 258 loans 
(amounting to $28,273) granted since the Union was 
organized. 

Shares to the value of $6,502.42 are reported by the 
St. Joseph’s P. C. U. of San Antonio; as against this 
figure $3,964.18 in personal loans have been granted 
members, while cash on hand totals $2,811.94. Of the 
$21,682.64 listed as assets by the St. Boniface P. C. U. 
of St. Louis, $17,624.62 has been loaned to members, 
officers of the society announced at the close of Janu- 
ary. In addition $3195.50 has been used for the pur- 
chase of securities; cash on hand amounts to only 
$777.58, while share capital totals $20,818.12. At the 
close of the month there were 447 members in the 
Union and 131 borrowers. Since the formation of the 
Union in 1932 a total of 353 loans have been contract- 
ed, amounting to $56,777.09. 

A much smaller Union is the Holy Cross P. C. U., 
also of St. Louis. This group, of recent formation, re- 
ports assets of $418.04, of which $202.84 has been 
loaned to members of the Union. A net profit of $6.54 
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accrued during the year; among the liabilities of the 
organization are $403.93 in shares and deposits. 


The first P. C. U. in the State of New York, Holy 
Family P. C. U., was begun in April of last year with 
a membership of 30 and assets of $150. Within nine 
months the number of members increased to 152 and 
assets to $4112.58. Loans totaling $2433.50 were grant- 
ed to 82 borrowers. 

From these records it would seem the Parish 
Credit Union is performing a service of in- 
calculable value both to individuals and to the 
community. cl gee es 

The originators of the Parish Credit Union 
in our country, the French Canadians, are still 
demonstrating their ability to organize and de- 
velop successfully what they call La Caisse 
Populaire. 

Organized with 34 members on the 24th of 
April, 1936, St. Anne’s Federal Credit Union, 
at Fall River, Mass., today has 500 members, 
while its resources were increased by over 400 
percent during the fiscal year. While the capi- 
tal at the beginning was only $100, it has 
passed $11,000 at present. No less than $25,000 
was loaned to members ‘‘for practical purposes’”’ 
and not a single “sous centime” has been lost. 
The report, published in French, attributes the 
success of the Union to the circumstance that 
membership in the C. U. consists solely of pa- 
rishioners of St. Anne’s Congregation, ‘‘whose 
reputation for honesty is so well known.” Divi- 
dends on shares for 1937 were limited to 4 per- 
cent. 

kK * ok 

Although in operation only a little more than 
a year the Columbian Credit Union, operated by 
the Pere Marquette Council of the Knights of 
Columbus in Milwaukee, is now on a solid finan- 
cial basis. Chartered by the Wisconsin State 
Banking Department, the Union asks only 25 
cents as an entrance fee; members of the Coun- 
cil and their families are eligible for member- 
ship in the C. U. 


During the past year deposits subtantially 
increased, all withdrawals were paid on de- 
mand, and loan requests were met without de- 
lay. A reserve fund was set up and an undi- 
vided profit account started; this account now 
almost equals the reserve fund. 

_ A cash dividend of 4% was declared for the year. The 
balance of the money was placed in the undivided 
profit fund. According to Mr. August Springob, presi- 
dent, there are no delinquent loans on the books at the 
present time. Interest charges on the unpaid balances 
of loans amount to 1% per month, and all loans are in- 


sured against the death or total disability of the bor- 
rower. 


OS ik 


Various Parish Credit Unions have adopted 
the medium of advertising to acquaint prospec- 
tive members with the aims, accomplishments 
and financial soundness of the C. U. The St. 
Boniface P. C. U. of Milwaukee, for example, 
from time to time issues mimeographed adver- 
tisements, while the St. Francis Union, also of 
Milwaukee, advertises in the Parish Bulletin. 


Assets of the St. Francis P. C. U. are listed at $17,- 
882.54, as of Dec. 31st, in addition to $1580.82 in cash 
on hand. Loans to members endorsed by co-makers 
amount to $9316.62, while loans secured by other means 
total $7991.62. The sum of $18,087.93 is listed as capi- 
tal on deposit; the guaranty reserve fund amounts to 
$429.08, and the undivided profits fund to $946.85. 

The St. Boniface P. C. U., with a membership of 154, 
reports a 4% dividend was paid shareholders for the 
past six months. Receipts of this Union total $8016.78, 
of which $7474 are loaned to members. 


co * * 


On every side the Parish Credit Union Move- 
ment is proving its worth, a fact no doubt ac- 
counting for the continued expansion of this 
form of credit co-operation. Thus, the St. Jo- 
seph’s Cathedral P. C. U., of La Crosse, Wis., 
formed only a short time ago, reports that the 
first loan it authorized was made to a young 
woman who had passed a civil service exami- 
tion but lacked the funds necessary to defray 
traveling expenses to Washington when she was 
summoned to work. 

The young woman applied to the Credit Union, of 
which she was a member, for a loan of $100, which was 
promptly granted. Officers stated “she was quite happy 


when we let her have it, and has made good on the 
monthly payments.” 


The C. V. and Its Branches 


C. V. President Issues Special Lenten Message 


Serious attention to duty on the part of every 
C. V. member during the Lenten season is urged 
by President Frank C. Blied in a special Lenten 
communication issued recently. After touch- 
ing briefly on present-day conditions, Mr. Blied 
requests members to concern themselves with 
the problem of awakening ‘‘a more active Cath- 
olic spirit in the hearts of others,”’ and appeals 
for more generous support of the missions. The 
full text of the letter follows: 


“Seek ye first the Kingdom of Heaven and the rest 
shall be given unto you.” In former centuries people 
paid closer heed to the words of Our Savior; they 
erected great edifices in honor of God, Churches where 
they assembled to worship Him. At one time the 
cathedral was the largest building in nearly every city 
and was regarded with pride by every citizen. Today, 
especially ‘in America, commercial structures tower- 
ing high above the Church steeples have been erected 
as man’s tribute to the new god, money, so that we 
now live in the shadow of business edifices and no 
longer in the shadow of the Church. 

Let us briefly compare conditions in past centuries 
with those existing today. Shortly after Our Lord be- 
gan His teaching ministry He drove the money chang- 
ers from the temple, thereby manifesting His con- 
tempt of usurers and money-grabbers. He likewise 
declared: “It is easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle than for the rich to enter the kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

Although as Christians we know that the words of 
Our Savior will prevail until the end of time, neverthe- 
less all too many of us are obsessed with the desire of 
gaining material possessions beyond reason, and neg- 
lect many obligations we must fulfill in order to save 
our souls. Though the present age boasts of an ad- 
vanced civilization—and there is no gainsaying the dis- 
coveries in medicine, science, mechanics, etc.—still the 
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barbarian instinct remains with us. Nations under- 
take wars of aggrandizement, sacrificing the lives of 
thousands of their sons, because they do not observe 
the words of Christ. 


During the season of Lent let us give serious thought 
to the reasons God had in placing us upon this earth, 
and to the mission we must perform to attain our 
heavenly goal. We know our purpose in this life is 
not to gain a great amount of worldly goods, but should 
Wwe come into possession of more than we require for 
the needs of living, we should remember we are bound 
in conscience to help the less fortunate, ever mindful 
there is more joy in giving than in receiving. 

We appeal to Catholic men and women to take a 
deeper interest in the activities of their societies dur- 
ing the Lenten season, to attend meetings regularly and 
do all in their power to make these gatherings as in- 
teresting and valuable as possible, so that on Haster 
morning we may feel we have performed well our duty 
as members of the Catholic Central Verein to reawaken 
a more active Catholic spirit in the hearts of others. 
Especially should we promote an attitude of brotherly 
love, and contribute generously of our substance to both 
home and foreign missions. Catholics who fulfill 
merely the minimum requirements of their religion fail 
utterly to help propagate their faith. When we stand 
at the bier of a Catholic who was not a member of any 
Catholic organization, and who in no way aided the 
cause of Catholic Action, we are depressed by the 
absence of representatives of religious societies. Be a 
Catholic not only in word but also in deed! 

I should also like to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to urge all members of the C. V. and the N. C. 
W. U. to consider joining the Pilgrimage the C. V. will 
sponsor to the International Eucharistic Congress and 
Rome in May. We are anxious to secure as large an 
attendance as possible on this occasion; an audience 
with the Holy Father will be arranged for members of 
the Pilgrimage, to take place a few days after the close 
of the Budapest Congress. Representatives of our or- 
ganizations will present the Sovereign Pontiff with the 
Peter’s Pence offering that is now being collected 
among societies affiliated with both the men’s and 
women’s groups. 


First Contributions to Peter’s Pence 
Offering Received 


Six contributions to the Peter’s Pence collec- 
tion, now being raised by members and socie- 
ties of the C. V., were received by February 
15th, Albert Dobie, C. V. secretary, reports. 
The offering will be presented to the Holy Fath- 
er on the occasion of the audience to be ar- 
ranged for members of the Pilgrimage to the 
International Eucharistic Congress and Rome 
sponsored by our organizations. 


The collection was announced recently by 
President Frank C. Blied, who has requested 
all units and members to contribute as gener- 
ously as their circumstances allow. 

Contributions remitted to date include the following: 
Branch No. 199, Knights of St. George, Clearfield, Pa., 
$2; St. Aloysius’ Young Men’s Sick Aid Society, Utica, 
N. Y., $2; St. Eustachius’ Benevolent Society, Burling- 
ton, Wis., $10; St. Peter’s Society, Wanda, Minn., $15; 
Holy Cross Benevolent Society, St. Louis, Mo., $10, and 
Utica Local Branch, Utica, N. Y., $2. 

It will be noted from the list that so far no 
individual contributions have been received. All 
offerings, whether from persons or societies, 
should be forwarded to Mr. Dobie, 28 Tilton 
St., New Haven, Conn. 


oO 


Spiritual Director a Jubilarian 


A quarter-century spent in the service of 
Christ is indeed an enviable accomplishment. 
But a like amount of time expended in the care 
of souls in the same parish is even more un- 
usual. Such is the distinction of Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
John A. Schaffeld, V.F., who observed his silver 
jubilee as pastor of St. Michael’s Parish in 
Cleveland, on Jan. 25th. 


Msgr. Schaffeld, who is spiritual adviser of 
the Ohio Cath. Women’s Union and long a 
friend of the C. V., was guest of honor at a re- 
ception arranged by his parishioners and held 
on Jan. 23rd. The Rev. Benedict J. Rodman, 
S.J., pastor of Gesu Parish and former presi- 
dent of John Carroll University, was the prin- 
cipal speaker on this occasion. 


A solemn mass was celebrated by the jubilarian on 
the anniversary of his installation. He was assisted by 
Rey. John H. Lenz and Very Rev. Msgr. Cyprian Em- 
manuel, O.F.M. It is of interest to note that Msgr. Em- 
manuel served as subdeacon at the first solemn mass 
Msgr. Schaffeld read at St. Michael’s. 


District Leagues Active on Many Fronts 


Members of C. V. District Leagues and Fed- 
erations have, since the beginning of the year, 
been engaged in carrying out the program out- 
lined for the winter season. Subjects of a vary- 
ing nature have been discussed at meetings and 
the projects undertaken are likewise of a di- 
verse character. 


Late in January a crowd of more than 200 persons 
attended a District League meeting of the C. V. of 
Minnesota, held at Chaska. Several addresses by guest 
speakers were delivered, including a discussion of “The 
Social Question” by Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B., a sur- 
vey of Credit Unions by Mr. Ray Robertson, and an 
address on the value of “Looking Ahead,” by Mr. J. M. 
Aretz, president of the Cath. Aid Association, of Minne- 
sota. An open forum followed the speeches. 

In New Jersey the Hudson County Branch cancelled 
its regular meeting to conduct a social for the benefit 
of home and foreign missions, in collaboration with the 
women’s Branch. Both Branches planned to attend the 
quarterly vesper and rally service held at St. Ann’s 
Church, Newark, early last month. 

Members of the C. V. of Buffalo, meeting in joint ses- 
sion with the women’s group, engaged in a spirited dis- 
cussion of the Child Labor Amendment at their assem- 
bly, held on Jan. 20th. The organizations voiced strong 
disapproval of the renewed attempts to secure ratifica- 
tion of the proposed amendment in New York State. 
Other topics discussed were the need of film censorship 
and the suppression of salacious picture magazines. 

The St. Louis and St. Louis County District League 
conducted two meetings during the month of January. 
At the first session Most Rev. Christian H. Winkel- 
mann, Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis, spoke on the needs 
and expenses of parochial schools. Rev. Joseph Lube- 
ley, spiritual director, advocated Catholics adopt a 
policy of watchful waiting with reference to the Sino- 
Japanese conflict. Rev. Theodore Hegeman, S.J., out- 
lined the question of State support of parochial schools, 
while Rev. William F. Fischer discussed the possibility 
of sponsoring a “Catholic Day.” : 

The suggestion that the younger assistant priests be 
invited to attend District League meetings, so as to be- 
come more fully acquainted with the aims and ideals 
of the C. V., found instant favor with the delegates at- 
tending the second meeting of the month, held Jan. 
30th. Guest speaker on this occasion was Mr. Ray 
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Krings, who presented a scholarly analysis of Com- 
munism. Other speakers included Fr. Fischer, Rev. 
Anthony Wigger and Rev. Alphonse H. Hoormann. Re- 
ports of four Credit Unions were submitted at this 
meeting. On Jan. 23rd a special committee meeting 
was held at the Bureau at which plans for aiding the 
Home for Incurables and the Diocesan Rural Life Con- 
ference were discussed. ; 

Members of the Chicago District League attended a 
meeting Jan. 30th, presided over by Mr. Michael Gir- 
ten, at St. Michael’s Hall. The chairman spoke on the 
services the C. V. has performed in the cause of social 
study and social action. Professor Paul Kiniery, of 
Loyola University, delivered the principal address of 
the meeting, on Education, Industry and_ Religious 
Tolerance. He emphasized the obligation of Catholics 
to concern themselves with problems of this nature, 
recommending addresses on various phases of these 
questions be arranged for future League meetings. 


Benevolent Societies 


After weathering successfully every crisis 
for more than 91 years, the St. Louis German 
Catholic Benevolent Society, fondly known by 
several generations as the Deutsch Roédmisch 
Katholische Unterstiitzungsverein v. St. Louis, 
has finally disbanded. The organization was 
not affiliated with any particular parish, but 
had members in many parishes throughout the 
city; this fact, coupled with the decrease in 
membership as a result of death, impelled the 
surviving members to dissolve the society. 

According to a report issued on the occasion 
of the diamond jubilee of the society in 1921, a 
total of $169,730 was paid out in sick benefits 
during the first 75 years of operation, and 
$104,913 in death benefits. In addition, a poor 
fund was maintained by the members. 


The St. Louis German Catholic Benevolent Society 
was the organization represented by John “Papa” 
Amend, second president of the C. V., at the conference 
of leaders of German Catholic societies held in Balti- 
more, in 1855; it was at this conference the Central 
Verein came into being. 

In keeping with their long-standing fealty to the C. 
V., members of the organization at the final meeting 
soled a contribution of $20 to the C. B. Endowment 

und. 


* k * 

More than $67,000 has been paid out in sick 
and death benefits during the past 70 years by 
the St. Joseph’s Benevolent Society of St. Jo- 
seph’s Parish, Appleton, Wis., which observed 
the anniversary of its founding on Jan. 30th. 
Sick benefits have amounted to $44,673.91 while 
$23,100 has been paid to families of deceased 
members. Moreover, the society has contrib- 
uted thousands of dollars for various religious, 
educational and charitable purposes. 

Members of the society attended mass in a 
body on the 30th and held a banquet that eve- 
ning in the parish hall. Following the dinner 
several congratulatory addresses were deliv- 
ered and the members witnessed a one-act play 
and heard a musical program composed of vocal 
and instrumental selections. The seat of honor 
was occupied by Mr. Matthias Rossmeissl, the 
only living charter member of the society, 
which has had 27 presidents in the course of its 
existence. 


The principal address of the evening was delivered 
by Rev. Theodore Roemer, O.M.Cap., professor of his- 
tory at St. Lawrence College, at Calvary, Wis. Fr. 
Roemer dwelt upon the causes of the great German im- 
migrations of 1830 and 1848, the difficulties these pioneers 
encountered during the years following their arrival 
in this country, and their efforts to establish churches 
and societies. The speaker also discussed the history 
of the C. V. and the function of the Central Bureau. 

A second address was delivered by Rev. Joseph 
Glueckstein, pastor of St. Margaret Mary Church, Nee- 
nah, who pointed to the value of benevolent societies 
and the need of this type of organization in every 
parish. 

St. Joseph’s Society was founded on Feb. 2nd, 1868, 
by a group of Appleton’s Catholic German immigrants. 
At that time they were members of St. Mary’s Parish, 
but when St. Joseph’s Parish was established for Ger- 
man-speaking Catholics some years later they trans- 
ferred their affiliation and that of the society to the 
new parish. Fourteen sons of society members have 
become priests and eight have joined communities of 
Brothers. Thirty-four daughters of members have con- 
secrated themselves as Sisters in various religious 


orders. "i Sear 


An exceptional advantage deriving from 
membership in a benevolent society is the sick 
benefit feature, a characteristic of this type of 
organization. The report for 1937 of the St. 
Peter and St. Clemens Benevolent Society, Inc., 
of St. Paul, illustrates this point. While only 
$200 was paid out in death benefits, $1777.50 
was distributed in sick benefits to members dur- 
ing the year. 

Receipts amounted to $23,995.15, of which all but 
$751.93 was invested in bonds and mortgages, to de- 
fray operating expenses, besides donations and the pay- 
ment of sick and death benefits. Total assets-of the 
Society are listed at $32,953.20, an increase of $599.82 
over the figure of a year ago. 

To offset partially the affiliation of ten new members, 
five persons died and four withdrew from membership 


in the society. At present the organization lists the 
names of 391 members, including 11 priests. 


Ria oe 


Measured by every standard the Catholic 
Knights of St. George, benevolent society oper- 
ating since 1881, has demonstrated its worth as 
an organization affording definite advantages 
to its members. Chief among the society’s di- 
verse activities is the conducting of a sick and 
a death benefit fund. According to the report 
issued at the close of the last fiscal period, a 
total of $60,023.18 was paid to the estates of 
deceased members, while $11,349.50 was grant- 
ed members who were ill or sustained accidents. 


During the month of December alone over $3700 was 
expended to satisfy claims against the sick benefit fund 
of the society, whose president, Mr. John Eibeck, is also 
honorary president of the C. V. 


ok ok * 


A net gain of $12,599.13 was recorded by the 
St. Joseph’s Benevolent Society of Milwaukee 
during 1937, despite the disbursement of $12,- 
672.57 in sick benefits and $9,075 in death bene- 
fits. The increment was accounted for by pay- 
ment of dues by members, interest derived from 
loans, and receipts from real estate, which 
more than offset the expenditures. Total assets 
of the society are listed at $353,472.38. 


Although 94 new members were secured during the 
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year, the society sustained a net loss in membership of 
nine, inasmuch as 30 persons died and 73 cancelled their 
affiliation; the total membership is now 2062. The 
average age of the deceased was 66 and a half years. 


“Garbage” Disposal 


All too often resolutions adopted by national 
and state C. V. conventions are read by mem- 
bers at the time of their issuance and promptly 
forgotten. Naturally, such a procedure defeats 
the purpose for which the resolutions were 
drafted. One of the propositions adopted by 
the Hartford convention should be called to the 
attention of members of the Hierarchy by our 
people; it is the resolution, ‘Extending the 
Scope of the Legion of Decency.” This resolu- 
tion is of special significance in view of the fact 
that Catholics throughout the United States 
have just renewed their solemn pledge to pro- 
mote the work of the Legion of Decency. 


The “clean-up” campaign conducted twice a year by 
a certain parish furnishes an example of the good that 
can be accomplished by a concerted action in this re- 
gard. Parishioners are asked to gather up all back 
numbers of daily newspapers and magazines and to 
obtain as many as possible from their non-Catholic 
neighbors. Much of this can only be classed as “liter- 
ary (?) garbage” but it is all convertible into hard 
cash, used to purchase badly-needed school books and 
wholesome Catholic literature. 

If such a campaign were conducted every 
month by every C. V. group, much of this 
“menace to youth, family life and the nation” 
mentioned in the Hartford resolution might 
disappear. In addition to the types of reading 
matter discussed in the resolution, particular 
stress should also be placed upon the removal 
of the immoral motion picture magazines from 
circulation. 


C. V. Brochure Service 


A new pamphlet in the Central Bureau’s 
Social Reconstruction Series, “Directives for 
Catholic Action,” has just come from the press. 
This brochure, of unusual importance at the 
present time, contains five letters addressed by 
Pope Pius XI. to members of the Hierarchy on 
the subject of Cath. Action, an outline for 
study, and a list of indulgences for those par- 


_ ticipating in Cath. Action. 


The study outline is especially comprehensive, pre- 
senting a detailed index of the Pope’s pronouncements 
on the history, nature, foundations, scope and objec- 
tives of Cath. Action. These papal letters have not 
hitherto been available in English, with a few excep- 
tions. 

The pamphlet should prove of especial value to study 
clubs, and to those associated in any way with organi- 
zations dedicated to Cath. Action. Copies sell for 20 
cents each, or $1.75 per dozen. 

‘ Bo ok * 


The first request for a copy of the “Directives 


for Catholic Action,” published in the shape of 
a brochure, came to us from a House of Studies, 


~ affiliated with the Catholic University at Wash- 


ington. The writer told us: 
“From time to time my father forwards to me his 


F well-read copies of Central-Blatt and Social Justice, which 
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I read whenever I can find a spare half-hour. Hence, 
it was not until recently I read in the November, 1937, 
issue the first of the Letters of Pope Pius XI on Cath- 


olic Action.” 

The communication refers to a footnote to 
the article, stating these important papal pro- 
nouncements would be published in a brochure 
later. Anxious to obtain the reprint, the cor- 
respondent inquires: “Was this done?” 

* k * 


To what good purpose both our pamphlets 
and Free Leaflets may be put, the following two 
communications indicate. A priest, writing 
from North Dakota, says: 

“Many thanks for your kind letter and the enclosure, 
a copy of the fine Free Leaflet on ‘Communism and 
Catholicism.’ Could I have a bunch of these Leaflets? 
I would want to distribute them during a Mission, to be 
conducted in my parish.” 

Simultaneously the bookstore, conducted in a 
certain Eastern seminary, wrote: 

“Will you kindly forward 75 copies of ‘Contraception, 
A Common Cause of Disease’? We want to put them 


ae sale during the retreat of the diocesan clergy 
Oligo cee 


The Apostolate of Books 


The following communication should prove 
encouraging to those of our members and 
friends who supply the C. B. with books, pam- 
phlets and magazines intended for missionaries. 
A native of Southern India, Father Hormisdas, 
a Carmelite, thanks us for “a parcel of selected 
pamphlets” adding: “the arrival of the parcel 
was most timely; I was just preparing to 
preach a retreat, when it reached me. The peo- 
ple of that parish were to a great extent im- 
bued with communistic and atheistic ideas. So 
your pamphlets helped me not a little. Besides, 
I had to explain to them the Catholic doctrine 
of the Real Presence, Matrimony, the Primacy, 
ete. With the help of your pamphlets I have 
also prepared a series of articles just to stem 
the tide of irreligion.” 


The good Father speaks of his reluctance to trouble 
us any more, to use his own words, but he would be 
grateful to us for sending him some other publications, 
similar to those forwarded on the former occasion. He 
also asks for magazines. Regarding books, Fr. Hor- 
misdas assures us, that while he would be grateful to 
us for sending him such, it was only “a request which 
you need respond to only if it is convenient for you 
to do so.” ek ee 


Since our Remailing Service has become 
known among missionaries, requests for Cath- 
olic periodicals and magazines reach us fre- 
quently. From war-torn China an American 
Franciscan recently wrote: 


“T am a Catholic missionary in China who has just 
heard of your activity of remailing Catholic papers and 
periodicals. Would you please provide me with read- 
ing matter of this kind? I would appreciate especially 
copies of the Catholic Daily Tribune, of Dubuque, Lowa.” 


While the magazines are donated by mem- 
bers and friends of the Missions, the Bureau 
defrays the cost of postage, $15 to $17 monthly. 
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MISCELLANY 


The joint convention of the Catholic State 
League, the C. W. U. and the Cath. Life Insur- 
ance Union, all of Texas, will be conducted this 
year at Hallettsville, on July 12-14, it was an- 
nounced following a conference of officers held 
at San Antonio recently. 


Sacred Heart Parish of the convention city will be 
host to the delegates. 


To the list of Sustaining Members of the C. 
V. have been added the names of Rev. Anthony 
M. Kaicher and Rev. Peter J. Cuny, both of Con- 
necticut. Fr. Kaicher, long a devoted C. V. co- 
worker, served as spiritual adviser to the 82nd 
national C. V. convention at Hartford last sum- 
mer; he is pastor of St. Mary’s Parish, in 
Meriden. Fr. Cuny is pastor of St. Cecilia’s 
Parish, in Waterbury. 

Both members were contacted by Mr. Albert Dobie, 


general secretary of the C. V. and president of the Con- 
necticut Branch. 


Important improvements were made at St. 
Elizabeth Settlement and Day Nursery of the 
C. V. during 1937. Chief among these was the 
insulation of the top stories of both the front 
and rear buildings, at a cost of $451.41. 

In addition, a number of repairs were carried out. 
Several rooms and the passageway between the two 
buildings were replastered, the basement of the front 
building painted, and the passageway calsomined; the 
cost of these repairs was $159. There was a further 


expenditure of $41 for the purchase of new stair treads 
for the front building. 


Twenty-two bales of clothing and one box of 
assorted articles intended for needy Indians, 
Negroes and Mexicans were shipped from the 
Central Bureau on Jan. 28th. This consign- 
ment, the third of the fall and winter season, 
weighed 2970 pounds and was divided among 
22 missions located in eight States. 

Missionaries in Alabama, Georgia, New Mexico and 
Wyoming received one bale of clothing each; three bales 
were forwarded missioners in Montana and two bales 
were shipped to Texas. Thirteen bales and one box 
were sent to missions in the Dakotas. 

Charges on this shipment amounted to $77.26, ex- 
clusive of the cost of baling and packaging. The three 
consignments dispatched since the start of the fiscal 
year on July 1st of last year, consisted of 84 bales, nine 
boxes and two trunks of supplies. Freight costs alone 
on these shipments have amounted to $315.33. 


In spite of the dire need for funds existing 
among Catholic missionaries laboring among 
the heathens, which need in many instances as- 
sumes the proportions of distress, a compara- 
tively small number of societies affiliated with 
the C. V. make it a custom to take up an annual 
collection for mission purposes. Fortunately, 
there are exceptions to the rule. 

This is evident from the fact that the St. Joseph’s 
Mutual Benevolent Society, New Ulm, Minn., was able 
to send $14.25 to us toward the end of last year as the 


result of its annual hat collection. Previously, the St. 
Joseph’s Benevolent Society of Union City, N. J., sent 


a donation of $3, and recently the St. Eustachius Be- 
nevolent Society of Burlington, Wis., forwarded $10 as 
a mission contribution. wale 

Were all of our societies to adopt a similar 
practice, it would be possible for the Bureau to 
transmit annually a substantial sum to the mis- 
sionaries for specific purposes. 


At the request of Most Rev. John G. Murray, 
Archbishop of St. Paul, the Minnesota C. V. and 
C. W. U. Branches last spring formed a com- 
mittee to aid impoverished Mexican families In 
the Twin Cities area. This Mexican Relief 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
John Giesen, of the College of St. Thomas, re- 
cently brought forth its report which discloses 
that $614.25 has been contributed to the fund 
by societies affiliated with the Branch organ- 
izations. 

Forty associated units and seven individual members 
of local groups are responsible for the amount thus far 
contributed. The Minnesota C. V. Branch voted $125 
at the Caledonia convention last fall for this purpose, 
while the women’s Branch organization appropriated 


$75 on the same occasion. The majority of the contri- 
butions range from $5 to $25 each. 


Some idea of the extent of the charity work 
conducted by St. Elizabeth Settlement and Day 
Nursery of the C. V. at St. Louis may be gath- 
ered from a review of the report for 1937, re- 
leased late in January. However, the value of 
this work for those assisted cannot be measured 
by figures alone. 


Three hundred and forty-two children, from 290 fa- 
milies, accounted for a total days attendance of 24,722. 
Besides caring for the children the Sisters who devote 
their energies to this work aided 539 extern poor and 
secured employment for 66 persons. 

Assistance rendered the poor during the year includ- 
ed the distribution of 2635 new and worn garments, 208 
pairs of shoes, 39 quilts and blankets, and layettes, in 
addition to articles of furniture, cooking utensils, dishes, 
food, ete. 

The cost of this charity work was $7,821.52; current 
expenses are defrayed largely by contributions from 
Catholic Charities, affiliated with the United Charities 
of St. Louis. 


The request for a few copies of the C. B. Re- 
port for 1936-37, addressed to us by a well- 
known priest, was accompanied by the follow- 
ing explanatory statement: 


“TI obtained only one copy at Hartford. This record 
of activities is very important; it shows just what the 
Central Bureau means to our organizations and I be- 
lieve quotations from it should be made frequently in 
public addresses. We do not advertise sufficiently in 
this manner.” 


The following remarks are from the letter of 
a Catholic editor whose editorials are frequent- 
ly quoted: 


“I am very grateful to Father M. for renewing the 
subscription to Central Blatt and Social Justice, and to 
you for your kind letter telling me of the renewal. I 
read and admire every issue. Its balance and sanity 
and the comprehensive field it covers make it particu- 
larly valuable today when so much superficial stuff is 
passing as Catholic ‘thought’.” : 
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Book Review 


Received for Review 


Hosse, Josef, Die Kirchenviter und das Evangelium. 
Erlauterungen der Hl. Vater zu den Sonn- 
u. Festtagsevangelien ausgewahlt und iiber- 
tragen aus der Catena Aurea des hl. Thomas 
von Aquin. Uebersetzt von. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, 1937.~ Cloth, 242 p. Price 


$2.35. 

Ross, Rey. J. Elliot. Five Minute Sermons. Short 
Talks on Life’s Problems. Fourth Series. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1937. Cloth, 
164 p. Price $1.50. 

Glenn, Rev. Paul J., Ph.D. Ontology. A Class Manual 
in Fundamental Metaphysics. B. Herder 
Book =Co.; St. Louis, 1987. Cloth, 340-—>p. 
Price $2.25. 

Russwurm, Rev. Norbert, O.8.B. A Pioneer Missionary 
in Two Continents, Rev. Paul Joseph Volk, 


1841-1919." Abbey Book Shop, Saint Ber- 
Cag Ala. Cloth, 147 p. Price, postpaid, 


Prince, J. F. T. Creative Revolution. A Science and 
Culture Book. Bruce Publ. Co., Milw., 1937. 
Cloth, 106 p. Price $1.50. 

Toth, V. Rev. Tihamer. The Great Redeemer. Transl. 
by V. G. Agotai. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
ouis, 1937- Cloth, 301 p.. Price $2.75. 

Allers, Rudolph. Sex Psychology in Education. Transl. 
by Sydney A. Raemers, Ph.D. B. Herder 
booke@or st Vous, 1937-—eCloth, 287 “p: 
Price $2.50. 

Garrigou-Lagrange, Rev. R., O.P. Christian Perfec- 
tion and Contemplation. According to St. 
Thomas Aquinas and St. John of the Cross. 
Transl. by Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1937. Cloth, 
470 p. Price $3.50. 

Moeder, Rev. John M., J.C.D. Early Catholicity in 
Kansas and History of the Diocese of Wi- 
chita. Diocesan Chancery Office, Wichita, 
1937. Cloth, 200 p. Price $2.00. 
Caristaskaiender f. d. Jahr 1938. Caritasver- 
lag, Freiburg i. Br., p. ¢c., 94 p. Price 55 Rpf. 

Herbst, Rev. Winfrid, S.D.S.  Christ’s Little Ones. 
Life Stories of Model Children. The Salva- 


torian Fathers, St. Nazianz, Wis., 1937. 
Cloth, 231 p. 
Reviews 


Ross, Eva J., Social Origins. Sheed and Ward, N. Y., 
1936. Cloth, p. 112, $1.25. 

Articles dealing with anthropology in its di- 
vers branches and subdivisions, published in 
the scientific section of a number of present- 
day magazines, frequently contain the state- 
ment that only evolutionistic theories deserve 
the name “scientific.” We read that a profes- 
sor “X” or a professor “Y” claims that our 
civilized culture of today, with its monotheistic 
religion and its social institutions, is merely a 
product of protracted evolution; or we may 
learn that some scientist has made a most re- 
markable discovery leading to the conclusion 
that man in the beginning was atheistic, or un- 


social, or even irrational. Even the intellectual 


man may at times be deceived by these pro- 
nouncements and be inclined to conclude that 


our inspired books—e. g., Genesis—contradict 


} 
- 


= 


science and are merely worthless scraps of 


- paper, and that, after all, there is no God, no 
~ creation, no higher destiny of man. 
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_ Consequently, books such as Miss Ross’ “So- 
cial Origins” are indeed welcome. The author 
of this essay, taking advantage of the research 
work and the conclusions of prominent anthro- 
pologists, shows us that all this unilinear evo- 
lutionistic systematization is pseudo-science, 
often the result of a fertile imagination, in no 
way based on fact, despite pretense to the con- 
trary. 

; Apart from this rather negative worth, “So- 
cial Origins” proves in a clear, concise, and 
strictly logical way that primitive man was no 
less intelligent than our present-day man, and 
“that the findings of the modern anthropologist 
about marriage, property, even religious insti- 
tutions, are quite generally in accordance with 
the ideas which have been arrived at by philos- 
ophy and from revelation.” They offer “sup- 
plementary proofs for our own beliefs in these 
matters drawn from the evident proofs of phi- 
losophy, history and revealed religion.” 


It may be said in passing (not, however, with 
the intention of detracting from the merit of 
the book), that it is somewhat regrettable the 
author, when she asserts, “no race of men has 
yet been found without a highly developed ver- 
bal language,” says nothing regarding the com- 
mon objection that most Pygmies have no lan- 
guage of their own, but converse in a tongue 
more or less similar to that of their neighbors, 
as if they had learned to speak from them. 
Having mentioned this objection, let me add the 
author might have stated that there exists at 
least one Pygmy tribe, namely, the Andaman 
Pygmies, with a language of its own, and that, 
with regard to the other Pygmies, it is most 
probable they once possessed a language of 
their own but have lost it. This latter state- 
ment is corroborated by the extraordinary dis- 
covery of Rev. Edward Vanoverbergh, C.I.C. 
M., who is familiar with the texts of several 
prayers known to the Isneg Negritos of North- 
ern Luzon. The Negritos claim these prayers 
have been handed down by their ancestors, 
although they themselves do not understand 
them. The prayers may therefore be the rem- 
nants of a primeval language of this people.') 

The amateur ethnologist engaged in research 
work will read “Social Origins” with great in- 
terest. He will find it a brief though fairly 
comprehensive exposition of the various at- 
tempts at ethnological systematization regard- 
ing religion and social life. The book should 
prove valuable to such readers as an aid to the 
better understanding of the facts at his dis- 
posal, and should help him perceive the scien- 
tific importance of his findings. “Social Ori- 
gins” is therefore highly recommended to all 
field ethnologists and missionaries. 

F. LAMBRECHT, C.I.C.M. 


Banaue, P. I. 


1) Cf. Anthropos. Vol. XX, 1925, “Negritos of North- 
ern Luzon”; Vol. XXV, 1930, “Negritos of Northern 
Luzon Again”; also W. Schmidt, S.V.D., Der Ursprung 
der Gottesidee; Band III, pp. 283 ff. 
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Central Blatt and Social Justice 


Veréffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Bhren-Vorsitzender: Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bischof von Fargo; Vorsitzender: Joseph Matt, K.S.G., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Schriftfiihrer: Philip H. Donnelly, 
Rochester, N. Y.; F. C. Blied, Madison, Wis., Pras. des 
C. V.; Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moos- 
man, Munhall, Pa.; Rev. Rudolph B. Schuler, Krakow, 
Mo.; H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; F. Wm. 
Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Die kinderreiche Famailie. 


it 


Aus kinderreichen Familien kamen die Gros- 
sen der schdnen Kiinste, der Philosophie und 
der Staatskunst. Diirer, Geibel, Gellert, Klop- 
stock, Simrock — Bach, Schubert, Mozart, 
Wagner — Kant, Lessing — Franklin, Frie- 
drich der Grosse, MacMahon, Napoleon. Aus 
kinderreichen Familien kamen die Grossen der 
Kirche: Hildegard, Katharina von Siena, The- 
resia vom Kinde Jesus, Thomas von Aquin, 
Ignatius von Loyola, Klemens Hofbauer, Bi- 
schof Fenelon, Alban Stolz, Pius X. Aus den 
kinderreichen Familien gehen die Priester- und 
Ordensberufe hervor. Wahrend z. B. die Half- 
te der deutschen Gesamtstudentenschaft aus 
Familien mit einem Kind oder zwei stammt, 
kommen tiber 40 Prozent der katholischen The- 
ologen aus Familien mit vier Kindern und da- 
riiber. Das Priestertum hat seinen nie versie- 
genden Urquell, seine Wiege, seine Heimstatt 
in der kinderreichen Familie; sie ist und 
bleibt das erste Priesterseminar der Kirche. 
Darum auch die Auszeichnung, die unser hei- 
liger Vater immer wieder den jungen Hoch- 
zeitspaaren und den Kinderreichen zuteil wer- 
den liess. So empfing Pius XI im Laufe des 
Jahres 1935 nicht weniger als 31,357 Hochzeits- 
paare. Regelmassig begliickwiinschte er sie und 
ermunterte er sie zur Treue gegen die hohen 
Z“iele der christlichen Ehe. 


Alles das sind nur wenige Gedanken und 
Zahlen. Aber fiir den, der aufmerken will, re- 
den sie eine eindringliche Sprache. Wer mehr 
wissen will — und jeder muss heute dariiber 
mehr wissen wollen — der lese die Schrift des 
Franziskanerpaters Dr. K. Romeis, dem sie 
entnommen (Dr. K. Romeis, O.S.F., Die Kin- 
derreiche Familie und ihr Segen, Erstes Heft 
der Schriftenreihe: Volkische Kraft aus heili- 
gen Quellen, 80 Seiten. Preis 40 Cents, Buch- 
verlag der Germania in Berlin SW 68). Es ist 
in klarer, tiberzeugender Sprache geschrieben, 
halt sich von rednerischen Uebertreibungen 
fern und tiberzeugt durch seine tiefe Sorge und 


echte Wirme. Es sollte ein Volksbuch sein, 
ein Buch wichtig wie ein Sodalitatsbuch. Wir 
brauchen solche Biicher. Zu eigenem tiefen 
Nachdenken iiber diese fiir die Kirche lebens- 
wichtige Frage. Zum Besprechen in unsern 
Studienabenden. Sie ist draingender als die im- 
mer wieder empfohlenen Erklarungen von 
kirchlichen Gewadndern und Zeremonien, die 
man aus der Elementarschule langst kennen 
sollte. : 
Wir brauchen solche Biicher, gerade wir in 
Amerika. Denn wir haben keinen Grund, mit 
dem Finger auf Deutschland zu weisen und zu 
sagen: Also so sieht es da aus! Wir haben allen 
Grund, an unser eigenes Land und an unsere 
Kirche hier zu denken. Der Verfasser gibt lei- 
der in seinem Buch keine Zahlen tiber die 
angelsichsischen Lander. Aber wir wissen, 
dass es in den katholischen Familien Grossbri- 
tanniens mit der Kinderzahl um nichts besser 
aussieht als in den protestantischen. Und wenn 
er von der ,,fortschreitenden Verweltlichung 
und Entsittlichung des 6ffentlichen Lebens” in 
Frankreich spricht, dann gilt das fiir dies un- 
ser Land genau so. Keiner kénnte das Gegen- 
teil zu recht behaupten. Nach den neusten 
Zahlen (New York Times, 1. Sept. 1937) ist die 
ohnehin sehr niedrige Geburtenzahl] in Frank- 
reich weiter gefallen. In den ersten sechs Mo- 
naten des letzten Jahres iiberwog die Zahl der 
Sterbefalle die der Geburten um 19,000. Im 
ganzen wurden in diesen sechs Monaten 158, 
000 Kinder geboren, 5,000 weniger als im Vor- 
jahre und 31,000 weniger als 1930. Dennoch 
miissen wir alle Achtung haben vor dem fran- 
zosischen Katholizismus, der seit 1921 seinen 
» Verband der Kinderreichen” hat (in Deutsch- 
land besteht ein A&ahnlicher Verband, der 
»keichsbund der Kinderreichen Deutschlands 
zum Schutze der Familie’). Der Verband um- 
fasst 300,000 Familien mit zwei Millionen Kin- 
dern. Es kommen also 6,6 Kinder auf eine 
Familie. Der Verband fordert Erleichterung 
der Steuerlasten fiir kinderreiche Familien, 
Staatshilfe fiir wenig Bemittelte bei Griindung 
einer Familie, materielle Unterstiitzung der 
Kinder bediirftiger Eltern: alles Forderungen, 
denen Italien und Deutschland vorbildlich ent- 
sprochen haben. So gibt es in Italien allein 
9,392 Miitterheime. In den Heimen der Kinder- 
hilfe wurden im letzten Jahr 646,639 Kinder 
betreut und in den Spezialhospitailern der Kin- 
derhilfe 96,882 Kinder aufgenommen (Zeit im 
Querschnitt, Nr. 16, S. 255). In Deutschland 
ist die Geburtenzahl von ihrem Tiefsstand im 
Jahre 1933: 970,000, im letzten Jahr auf 
1,279,000 gestiegen (N. Y. Times, 3. Aug. 
1937). Bald darauf, am 4. Sept. 1. J., berichtet 
dasselbe angesehene Tageblatt: ,,Die Regie- 
rung gab seit 1933 an 73,000 junge Ehepaare 
ein Ehestandsdarlehen von je 600 Mark, ferner 
an 400,000 kinderreiche Familien eine Ge- | 
schenksbeihilfe von 350 Mark durchschnitt- 
lich.” Und das sind die Lander, die armen, 
verschuldeten Linder, auf die wir so gern be- 
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mitleidend hinabsehen! Wir haben allen Grund, 
zu ihnen hinaufzusehen. Denn wo ist unser 
Verband der Kinderreichen? Wo sind unsere 
Steuerermassigungen ? Wo unsere Staatsbei- 
hilfen ? Was wir haben, ist dies: 

Wie die Aasgeier stiirzen sich unsere Auto- 
Mobel- Ausstattungs- und Versandgeschifte 
auf jene ,,Gliicklichen”, die ihre Verlobung oder 
Heirat in die Presse bringen, und Haus- und 
Wohnungsmakler rennen ihnen die Tiiren ein; 
es ist wie ein Wunder, dass sich nicht auch 
schon die Undertaker bestens empfehlen. Die 
jungen Frauen miissen arbeiten gehen, mitver- 
dienen helfen, damit die Abzahlungsgeschifte 
befriedigt werden: Kinder! bewahre! diirfen 
die ersten Jahre nicht kommen! 

Und wie ist es um unsere christliche, unsere 
katholische Hilfe bestellt, trifft ein Kind wirk- 
lich ein? Wie viele Hospitaler haben wir denn, 
die zu einem niedrigen Satz den wenig Bemit- 
telten entgegenkommen? Nicht wahr, die kein 
Geld haben, sollen in die staatlichen Anstalten 
gehen! Wo stehen wir mit unserer ,,Mutter- 
schaftshilfe’? Ist es nicht beschimend, dass 
wir es trotz hoher kirchlicher Férderung, bei den 
tausenden von Frauen- und Miittervereinen im 
Lande, bei dem wahrhaft apostolischen Hifer, 
womit der Begriinder des Werkes von Tagung 
zu Tagung, von Stadt zu Stadt reist, dass wir 
es bei alledem im ganzen weiten Land kaum 
auf ein halbes dutzend ,,Maternity Guilds” ge- 
bracht haben? Und das soll katholisch sein, 
mitfiihlend, weitumfassend? die notleidende 


Kirche liebend? 


Das Buch des deutschen Franziskaners geht 
uns alle an, nicht bloss die Deutschen da drii- 
ben. Gerade uns hier, die wir uns noch als 
Deutschstémmige fiihlen, die wir aus der alten 
kinderreichen Zeit stammen, die wir deutsche 
Volkskraft und Glaubenstreue in dies Land mit- 
gebracht haben. Unsere liebe deutsche Sprache 
mogen wir im Lebenskampf einbiissen; es ist 
traurig genug. Soll aber unser deutsches Blut 
im Getodse hysterischer, volksverratender 
Schreie versickern? Als waren wir nie ge- 
wesen ? 

‘Wer weiss, ob wir, die zum Aufbau dieses 
Landes und unserer Kirche unser Bestes ein- 


- setzten, ob wir nicht berufen sind, unser Land 


und unsere Kirche durch sittentreue, deutsch- 
bliitige Kinder und Kindeskinder zu stiitzen? 


GEORG TIMPE, P.S.M. 
Washington, D. C. 


Der Katholizismus hat allen voraus mit Ent- 
schiedenheit das Prinzip des Fortschritts in das 
kirchliche Leben hineingetragen, indem er er- 
kannte, dass die Aufgabe des kirchlichen Le- 
bens nicht durch die Bewahrung der gegebenen 


Grundlagen der Kirche erschépft werde, son- 
_dern dass sie auch die aussere Wirkung der 
- Welt umfasse, um dadurch eine christliche Kul- 


4 
_ 


tur zu begriinden. Wladimir Solowjew 
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Drohende Autokratie der Mehr- 
leit und Masse. 


Gegen Ende eines der hervorragendsten Wer- 
ke der katholischen Litteratur Deutschlands aus 
jungster Zeit, Professor Otto Millers Buch ,,Der 
Individualismus als Schicksal,” findet sich fol- 
gender Satz: 

»Wie die Kirche gegen den Absolutismus, sei es des 
sozialistischen Klassenstaates oder eines absoluten 
Monarchen oder einer absoluten Partei die wahre 
christliche Demokratie verteidigt, so gegen den Libera- 
lismus die Prioritait der Gemeinschaft vor dem Indivi- 
duum in Dingen eiusdem generis. Solcher Standpunkt 
ist weder ein Kompromiss, ein feiges Sowohl-als auch, 
noch ein bequemer Relativismus, sondern ist nichts 
weiter und nichts anderes als das alte, schon von den 
Griechen erkannte, von unserer Kirche festgehaltene 
verum in medio.” 1) 

Was hier in so prignanter Form ausgespro- 
chen wird, bildet eine der Hauptgrundsatze des 
Programms unseres Central-Vereins. Nun, 
mehr noch als bisher, muss dieser Standpunkt 
von uns allseitig betont werden. Die Neiguny, 
aus einem Extrem ins andere zu fallen, verleitet 
unser Volk absolutistischen Forderungen ge- 
gentiber dem krassen Individualismus Vor- 
spanndienste zu leisten. Die Zahl der Katho- 
liken, die dabei mitmachen, ist keineswegs ge- 
ring. Politiker unseres Glaubensbekenntnisses 
fordern diese gefahrliche Richtung, einmal um 
sich den Beifall der Menge zu sichern, sondann 
weil sie blinde Parteiganger sind. Auch nicht 
wenige katholische Fortschrittler sind blind 
gegen die Gefahren des Absolutismus, obgleich 
die Geschichte uns Katholiken warnt vor den 
Folgen dieser Erscheinung. Als der New Deal 
in Bliite stand, sprach man vom Individualis- 
mus als handelte es sich dabei um eine Tod- 
stinde. 

Der im Uebrigen unanfechtbare grosse Bi- 
schof Bossuet hat sich gerade in dieser Hinsicht 
am franzésischen Volke schwer versiindigt, in- 
dem er dem Absolutismus eines Ludwigs XIV. 
Vorschub leistete. Er fand Griinde, den monar- 
chischen Absolutismus nicht nur zu beschoni- 
gen, sondern ihn als eine erwiinschte Norm klu- 
ger Regierungspolitik hinzustellen. Ueberhaupt 
kann den Kirchenmannern des 17. und 18. Jahr- 
hunderts der Vorwurf nicht erspart bleiben, 
dem monarchischen Absolutismus gegentiber 
sich zu nachgiebig verhalten zu haben. Wenn 
Ludwig von Pastor in einem der letzten Bande 
seiner Papstgeschichte schreibt, den Tiefstand 
ihres Ansehens und Hinflusses habe die Kirche 
um die Mitte des 18. Jahrhunderts erreicht, so 
ist die Ursache dessen in der Machtstellung des 
fiirstlichen Absolutismus zu suchen. 


Die Verurteilung des Verhaltens der fiirst- 
lichen Beichtviter jener Zeit durch Professor 
Merkel, Wiirzburg, ist vielleicht nicht vollig ge- 
rechtfertigt; der Vergleich mit dem Verhalten 
des Taufers Johannes Herodes gegentiber 


1) Loe. cit. Freiburg i. Br. 1933, S. 319. 
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hinkt. Doch vermag man jene und ihre Oberen 
nicht véllig freizusprechen von den Vorwiirfen 
des eben genannten angesehenen deutschen 
Kirchenhistorikers. 

Vor absoluten Monarchen brauchen wir uns 
einstweilen nicht zu fiirchten; doch die Ereig- 
nisse der jiingsten Zeit beweisen, dass die ab- 
solutistische Volks- und Parteiherrschaft nicht 
weniger gefahrlich ist, als die Willktirherr- 
schaft der Konige friiherer Zeiten. Nun be- 
herrscht der Kohlerglaube an die Sendung der 
Mehrheit kein Volk in hédherem Masse als das 
unsere. Wer diirfte behaupten, dass dieser au- 
tokratische Mehrheitswille sich nicht eines Ta- 
ges gegen die christliche Religion und die Kir- 
che wenden wird? Anzeichen sind genug vor- 
handen dafiir, dass der Bruch mit den religié- 
sen und moralischen Traditionen der Vater sich 
rasch vollzieht. Aus den neugewonnenen An- 
schauungen wird man Schliisse ziehen, die sich 
nicht wesentlich unterscheiden werden von je- 
nen, zu denen man langst bereits in Frank- 
reich, Deutschland and Russland gelangt ist. 
Der Weg der geistigen, sozialen und politischen 
Entwicklung geht vom Individualismus durch 
den liberalistischen Kapitalismus zum Absolu- 
tismus einer irgenwie sozialistisch bestimmten 
Art. Nur die in den jiingsten Enzykliken vor- 
geschriebenen Mittel, und zwar nicht nur sozi- 
al-politischer Natur, vermogen dem vorzubeu- 
gen. Jeder Schritt jedoch, den wir hier in un- 
serem Lande in der Richtung der Centralisa- 
tion der politischen Macht tun, wird sich als 
Hinderniss erweisen fiir die Erneuerung der 
Gesellschaft im Geiste des Rundschreibens 
Quadragesimo anno. 

Wir mochten bei dieser Gelegenheit das Buch 
Millers Freunden tiefschiirfender Lektiire em- 
pitehlen. Wir werden noch ofters auf dieses 
hervorragende Werk zuriickkommen miissen. 
Merkwiirdig nur, dass keine unserer katholi- 
schen in englischer Sprache erscheinenden Re- 
vuen auch nur mit einem Wort darauf aufmerk- 
sam gemacht hat. Ja, wenn es einen Franzosen 
zum Autor hatte! Aber deutsch, ihr grossen 
Gotter! So etwas liest man nur, wenn es gilt 
eine These zusammenzustoppeln. FP.K 


Der Akzent in dem Worte ,,Gemeinwohl’”’ 
liest auf der Tatsache und Forde 
rung der Gemeinsamkeit. Das Ge- 
meinschaftsziel betrifft alle; niemand darf 
es ausschliesslich oder einseitig fiir sich bean- 
spruchen. Dieser Wesenumstand hebt das Ge- 
meinwohl in die Rechtsordnung, gibt 
ihm Rechtscharakter; seine Notwendigkeiten 
werden zu Anspriichen; seine Auftrige sind 
Pflichten; die Gemeinschaftsmitglieder werden 
ihm gegentiber zu Schuldnern. Wohlgemerkt: 
diese Anspriiche und Pflichten sind rechtlicher 
Natur, nicht dem Belieben oder dem Gutdiinken 
des Hinzelnen anheimgestellt; sie lassen sich 
erzwingen. Auf Grund des Gemeinwohles kann 
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die Gemeinschaft ihre Glieder belasten, zum 


Gehorsam anhalten und notigen. 
Eberhard Welty 


Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 


tral-Stelle. 


Kathol. Aktion und Jungmannerbewegung 
i. d. Schweiz. 


Die neuerdings organisierte planmassige Zu- 
sammenfassung der aktiven Krafte der kathol. 
Schweiz veranlasste die Griindung einer neuen 
Zeitschrift, Die Fiihrung. Sie tritt an die Stel- 
le der Volksvereins-Annalen und des Jugend- 
fiihrers. Als Organ der Kathol. Aktion soll die 
neue Zeitschrift ,,ein wertvolles Instrument zur 
Aktivierung der religidsen Manner- und Jung- 
mannerbewegung bilden; daher fasst sie zwel 
bisherige Zeitschriften zu einer einzigen zusam- 
men. In Verbindung damit weist der Bischof 
von St. Gallen, als Vorsitzender des Landesaus- 
schusses der Kathol. Aktion, und der Bischof 
von Basel und Lugano, als Centralprases der 
Schweiz. Kath. Jungmannschaftsverbandes da- 
rauf hin, ,,dass der organische Zusammen- 
schluss der katholischen J ungmannerbewegung 
mit der durch den Volksverein reprasentierten 
religidsen Mannerbewegung grosse Vorteile in 
sich schliesst.”’ ' 

Im Anschluss an diese Erklarung heisst es 
dann in der bischofl. Ankiindigung: 

»,Wir miissen einerseits dafiir sorgen, dass die besten 
und aktivsten Jungmaénner und Jungfiihrer nach und 
nach als lebendige Trager religidsen Lebens in die Man- 
nerbewegung hineinwachsen und ihr auf diese Weise 
immer wieder neuen Impuls und starke Krifte der Er- 
neuerung zufiihren. Anderseits ist es von grossem 
Werte, dass auch die fitthrenden Manner Verstaindnis 
und Interresse fiir die grosse Arbeit gewinnen, die in 
der Katholischen Jungmannschaft geleistet wird, und 
so immer engern Kontakt mit den Jungen bekommen. 
Sie werden auf diese Weise die religidse Jugendarbeit 
auch praktisch unterstiitzen kénnen und deutlich erken- 
nen, wie grundlegend und wichtig die Jugendfrage in 
der Kathol. Aktion ist. Dieser gegenseitigen Fihlungs- 
nahme zwischen Alt und Jung soll das vorliegende Fiih- 
rerblatt dienen.” 

Wir sehen hier ganz ahnliche Gedanken aus- 
gesprochen wie jene, von denen der C. V. sich 
leiten liess, so oft er den Versuch machte, die 
€ ungmannerbewegung zu organisieren oder neu 
zu beleben. Die genannte Zeitschrift, Fihrung, 
erinnert sowohl dem Inhalte als auch der Auf- 
machung nach an jenen Teil unsres Blattes, 
der mit dem Kopf ,,The Central Verein and 
Catholic Action” beginnt. Die Bischéfe der 
Schweiz stecken der neuen Zeitschrift folgen- 
des Ziel: 

»Lange theoretisierende Abhandlungen, Referatwie- 
dergaben und Berichte werden méglichst zuriickge- 
drangt werden. An ihre Stelle soll der leicht lesbare 
Kurzartikel treten, der einzelne Fragen vom prakti- 
schen Gesichtspunkt aus behandelt. Daneben kommen 
Stoffangaben und wertvolle Anregungen fiir die Fiih- 
rung der religidsen Mannerorganisationen in der Pfar- 
rei als Mittel der Seelsorgehilfe. Als Idealbild schwebt 
uns vor der aktivierte Pfarreivolksverein, der eine den 
drtlichen Bediirfnissen angepasste Zusammenfassung 
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aller tatigen Krafte auf der Mannerseite ist. So auf- 
gefasst, wird das neue Fithrerblatt des Volksvereins und 
des Kathol. Jungmannschaftsverbandes eine grosse Mis- 
sion zu erfiillen haben. Damit es aber diesen Aufgaben 
gewachsen sein kann, muss es in den einzelnen Pfar- 
relen sinngemasse Verbreitung finden. Wir méchten 
dringend wiinschen, dass es abonniert werde von den 
Vorstandsmitgliedern des Volksvereins, des Ignatiani- 
schen Mannerbundes und der Maunerkongregationen, 
von den Jungfiihrern der Pfarreijungmannschaft und 
nicht zuletzt vom hochw. Klerus. So wird das Organ 
die Méglichkeit haben, als Werkblatt zielbewusster und 
einheitlicher Kathol. Aktion der Erneuerung der kathol. 
Mannerwelt und der Begeisterung der Jungmannschaft 
fiir Christus und sein Reich zu dienen.” 


Wann endlich? 


Wann endlich raffen wir uns auf zum Schutz 
der kinderreichen Familie? Bisher ist das Pro- 
blem kaum ernstlich besprochen worden. Um- 
gekehrt wird die Frage in Europa viel erértert. 
So betonten jiingst die Ziiricher Neuesten 
Nachrichten, ein katholisches Tageblatt, dass 
volkserzierische und finanz- bezw. wirtschafts- 
politische Bemiihungen zugunsten der Familie 
miissten gleichzeitig unternommen werden. 
» ole miissen”, heisst es dann weiter, ,,innig zu- 
sammenwirken. Der materiellen Bevélkerungs- 
politik fallt dabei vornehmlich die Aufgabe zu, 
die schwere Benachteiligung der kinderreichen 
Familie, die sich in den letzten Jahrzehnten her- 
ausgebildet hat, auszugleichen, die soziale Ue- 
berlastung der Kinderreichen zu vermindern 
und die heute tibergrossen Zukunftssorgen der 
Vollfamilie auf ein ertragliches Mass zu brin- 
gen. Es gilt in dieser Beziehung, Hemmungen 
wirtschaftlicher Art zu beseitigen.” 

Wie bitter notwendig das ist, hat Dr. Paul 
Danzer in einer Schrift ,,Geburtenkrieg” 
(erschienen im Miinchener Verlag I. F.. Leh- 
mann), dargelegt. Er weist darauf hin, dass 
die Opfer, die Kinderreichtum heute mit sich 
bringt, erheblich grésser sind als noch in der 
Zeit unserer Grosseltern. Denn damals bildete 
die kinderreiche Familie die Norm. Sie be- 
stimmte die Lebenshaltung. Die Sdhne und 
Téchter waren zumindest innerhalb der glei- 
chen sozialen Schicht fiir den Lebenskampf an- 
nihernd gleich ausgestattet und daher gleich 
wettbewerbsfahig. 

Heute ist die Ainderreiche Familie in man- 
chen Lindern eine Ausnahme, in andern bilden 
die Kinderarmen wenigstens die grosse Mehr- 
heit. Die Kinderlosen und die Kinderarmen 
geben gesellschaftlich und kulturell den Ton an. 
Thre Lebenshaltung wird als der ,,Normalstan- 
dard” angesehen. Die kinderreiche Familie 
erscheint demgegeniiber als benachteiligt, riick- 
stiindig, pauperisiert. Die Kleinfamilie kann 

ihre Séhne und Tochter fiir den Lebenskampf 
ganz anders ausriisten als die kinderreiche Fa- 
milie. Sie kann sie sogar noch auf Jahre hin- 
aus titig unterstiitzen. Sie kann ihren Toch- 
tern eine bessere Ausstattung oder Mitgift ge- 
‘ben. Die kinderreiche Familie kann dagegen 
-im Normalfall heute iiberhaupt keine Riickla- 
~gen machen und muss deshalb in bezug auf die 


Ausbildung und Berufsforderung ihrer Kinder 
zuruckbleiben. 

_»Man muss nur in das Leben hineinsehen’’, 
fahrt Dr. Danzer fort, ,dann kann man sich 
nicht dartiber tauschen, dass die Benachteili- 
gung der Kinderreichen und ihrer Kinder durch 
die Umstellung der Lebensverhiltnisse eine 
totale geworden ist.” Um das zu erkennen, 
braucht man nur die Lebenshaltung der kinder- 
reichen Familie mit der des Kinderlosen auf 
der gleichen Stufe zu vergleichen. Die Spanne, 
die sich dabei zeigt, hat Gegenstand des mate- 
riellen Ausgleichs zu sein! Dieser Ausgleich 
darf aber nicht durch bloss fiirsorgerisch-cari- 
tative Massregeln erfolgen. Das wiirde, wie 
die Dinge liegen, eine weitere Degradierung 
der kinderreichen Familie in der 6ffentlichen 
Achtung bedeuten. Nur allgemeine gesetzge- 
berische Massnahmen, die das natiirliche Recht 
der kinderreichen Familie verwirklichen, kom- 
men in Betracht. 

Diese Erkenntnis muss auch endlich den Ka- 
tholiken unseres Landes aufgehen. Es handelt 
sich um eine Gegenwartsfrage, der man nicht 
mit Redensarten aus einer Frémmigkeitsapo- 
theke des 19. Jahrhunderts beizukommen ver- 
mag. Man begreife doch endlich einmal, dass 
wir einer grausam harten Wirklichkeit gegen- 
tiberstehen. 


Fromme Ehrfurcht. 


Der in unserem Lande bisher wenig bekannt- 
gewordene deutsche Schriftsteller Wilhelm 
Schafer — er feierte unlangst seinen 70. Ge- 
burtstag — verdffentlichte u. a. einen Aufsatz 
»Meine Eltern”’. Er ergeht sich darin u. a. in 
Jugenderinnerungen und gedenkt dabei beson- 
ders seines Vaters: 

,»Weniges in meiner Jugend hat mir solchen Eindruck 
gemacht wie dies, als wir eines Tages auf einem Neu- 
jahrsfest waren — ich glaube, im Landwehr-Verein, wo 
er Kassierer war — dass ich mich eine Viertelstunde 
vor zwolf anziehen musste, mit ihm nach Hause zu 
gehen. Draussen zwischen den Garten und unter den 
Sternen sagte er mir, dass er das neue Jahr nicht im 
Wirtshaus beginnen kénne! Und ich aus meiner Ent- 
tiuschung heraus war ihm dankbar um der ewigen 
Sterne willen, die in dem Augenblick tiber uns standen.” 

Wir haben es im Erzahlten mit jener from- 
men Ehrfurcht zu tun, ohne die der Mensch 
nicht bestehen kann, und die der Generation von 
heute nicht mehr eigentiimlich ist. Selbst in 
katholischen Kreisen, wo doch die Ehrfureht 
zuhause sein sollte, vermisst man sie. Man 
denke nur, im Gegensatz zu dem, was Wilhelm 
Schifer berichtet, an die Kirchenbesucher, die 
am Neujahrsmorgen mit schweren Kopfen aus 
ihren Vergniigungslokalen in die Kirche gehen, 
um ,,ihrer Pflicht” zu gentigen. 


Wir Katholiken sind bestraft, weil wir mehr 
Vertrauen auf den Geist unserer grossen Man- 
ner, als auf den Geist Gottes gesetzt haben. 
Wir sind bestraft, weil wir stolz geworden sind 
auf ihre Persénlichkeit. pPprperic OZANAM 
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Das neue Vereinshaus zu Bethlehem. 


Unlingst fand die Weihe des neuen Heims 
des HI. Geist Vereins zu Bethlehem in Pennsyl- 
vanien statt. Diese Gelegenheit ist u. a. auch 
deshalb von Bedeutung, weil im neuem Gebau- 
de ein Teil der Sitzungen der diesjahrigen Ge- 
neralversammlung des C. V. und des Frauen- 
bundes abgehalten werden sollen. In den Zei- 
tungsberichten wird das dreistéckige Heim ei- 
nes der schoénsten Vereinshiuser im Lechatal 
genannt. Bei genannter Gelegenheit sollen 
zwolf bis fiinfzehn Hundert Personen gegen- 
wartig gewesen sein. 


Acht Tage nach der Eréffnung wurde im Speisesaal 
des Heims ein Festmahl veranstaltet, an dem sich 200 
Mitglieder des Vereins und eine Anzahl Ehrengaste be- 
teiligten. Unter andern waren anwesend der Burger- 
meister Bethlehems, Robert Pfeifel, und der Pfarrer 
der Hl. Geist Gemeinde, Hochw. Scott A. Fasig. Pra- 
sident des Vereins ist Hr. Georg M. Ortwein und Sek- 
‘yetir Hr. Jakob Kohlmeier, der jiingst zum 16. Mal fur 
dieses Amt erwahlt wurde. 


Deutsches Urteil tiber Rothensteiner. 


Das auskunftsreiche Jahrbuch, 1938, der ka- 
tholischen Auslanddeutschen Mission Banz ge- 
denkt auch unseres Priester-Dichters Johannes 
Rothensteiner und verodffentlicht dessen Ge- 
dicht: ,,An die Deutschamerikaner.” 

Die kleine Abhandlung wiirdigt unsern edlen 
Toten vor allem als Schriftsteller und Dichter. 
Sein Nachruhm jedoch, heisst es da, werde auf 
einem Werke sinngetreuer und oft tiberra- 
schend melodiéser Uebertragung 600 deutscher 
Gedichte ins Englische beruhen. D. h., auf sei- 
nem ,,A German Garden of the Heart’, verof- 
fentlicht im Jahre 1934: 

»ln diesem Buche das Gedichte vom alten Volkslied 
und Kirchenlied tiber die deutschen Klassiker bis herauf 
zu Rilke und George iibersetzt darbietet, ist dem Ame- 
rikadeutschtum, soweit es schon der deutschen Sprache 
entfremdet ist, und dem Amerikanertum, das tiefe und 
ehrfiirchtige Dichtung sucht, von berufener Hand eine 
Hinftihrung — nach des Uebersetzers eigenen Worten 
— ,,in das ureigentliche Wesen des deutschen Volkes” 
gegeben worden.” 

Nicht ganz richtig ist dagegen die Behaup- 
tung, Rothensteiner habe ,,Jahre lang einen tag- 
lichen Aufsatz fiir die St. Louiser deutsche 
Zeitung Amerika geschrieben. Der Nieder- 
gang des beriihmten Blattes vollzog sich so 
rasch, dass der verst. Monsignor wohl nicht viel 
mehr als ein oder anderthalb Jahre lang den 
nicht mehr vorhandenen Schriftleiter vertreten 
haben diirfte. 


Unsere Toten. 


Als ein fiir seine Ueberzeugung scharf ein- 
tretender Kimpe war der im Januar zu Chica- 
go verstorbene Hr. Peter Barth sowohl Teil- 
nehmern an den Versammlungen des Chicagoer 
Distrikts-Verbands als auch der Kath. Union 
von Illinois bekannt. Er betonte vor allem die 
Aufrechterhaltung der deutschen Sprache in 
Schule und Verein. Er vermochte nicht ein- 
zusehen, dass die jiingere Generation, des Deut- 


schen nicht machtig, nur vermittelst der Lan- 
dessprache fiir die Sache der Kathol. Aktion 
Zu gewinnen Sel. 

Der Verstorbene, vor 80 Jahren an der Mosel gebo- 
ren, war Jahre lang reisender Vertreter des in Cincin- 
nati erscheinenden Sendboten, und diese Monatsschrift 
vertrat er in Chicago bis zu seinem Tode. Deren Schrift- 
leiter nennt ihn in jenem Blatte ,,einen gewissenhaften, 
zuverlissigen Freund der Zeitschrift.” Die Miihen, de- 
ren er sich im Interresse des Blattes unterzogen habe, 
seien fiir Hrn. Barth ,,gewiss keine reiche Geldquelle 
gewesen”; die Stellung habe ,,grossen Hifer fiir die gute 
Sache und viel Geduld erfordert, namentlich seit dem 
Weltkriege.” 


MISZELLEN. 


Ein am 14. November tief im Inneren Chinas 
geschriebener Brief erreichte die C. St. erst am 
31. Januar. Dessen Verfasser, ein Apostol. Vi- 
kar, schildert darin seine und des Missions- 
werks Lage: 

»lch befinde mich mit meiner Mission in grosser Not. 
Wir mussten bereits Katechisten und Lehrer entlassen, 
Schulen schliessen. Ja, es ist schon soweit, dass wir 
kaum das N6étige zum Leben haben. In den grossen 
Waisenhiausern kénnen wir z. B. nur noch zweimal tag- 
lich den Kindern Essen verabreichen. Aehnliche Ein- 
schrankungen mussten wir auch schon in anderen le- 
bensnotwendigen Dingen vornehmen, um wenigstens 
die wichtigsten Institute noch halten zu ko6nnen. Schnel- 
le Hilfe tut hier not. Um diese bitte ich Sie recht sehr.” 


Von jener unverbrauchten, von so vielen 
deutschen Einwanderern des 19. Jahrhunderts 
mit in unser Land gebrachten Kraft, zeugen 
vier in Scott County, Missouri, lebende Ge- 
schwister. Ihr Gesamtalter betragt 330 Jahre; 
davon verbrachten sie 339 Jahre in ihrer jetzi- 
gen Umgebung, indem die drei Briider Welter, 
Joe, 87 Jahre alt, Peter, 80, und Mike, 83, im 
genannten County geboren wurden, wihrend 
ihre Schwester, Mrs. Louisa Heisserer, 89 Jah- 
re alt, in Ohio geboren, mit drei Jahren nach 
Missouri kam. 

Die drei Manner sind Farmer. Die Eltern dieses be- 


merkenswerten Quartets waren Nicolaus Welter und 
Katherina Gosche. 


Aus der Bucherwellt. 


Scharp, Dr. Heinrich. Wie die Kirche regiert wird. 
Herder & Co., Freiburg ‘s.". und St. Louis, 

Mo. 88 Seiten, mit 38 Abbildungen. Preis $1.- 

Der Verfasser hat in acht iibersichtlichen 
Abschnitten alles zusammengefasst, was jeder 
Katholik dariiber wissen sollte, wie sich die 
Regierung seiner Kirche im Laufe der Jahr- 
tausende zu der heutigen entwickelte: Papst 
und Kardinale, Konsistorium, Konklave, Kon- 
gregationen Gerichtshéfe, Aemter, papstliche 
Hofhaltung, Tagewerk des Papstes. Auf S. 40 
hatten jedoch die pipstlichen Universititen 
genannt werden sollen; auf S. 47 fehlt bei der 
“Rota” ein Hinweis auf die ihr unterstehenden 
EKheprozesse (und ihre Zahl!), auf S. 52, dass 
auch Kardinalstaatssekretir Pacelli aus der 
Akademie der Adligen hervorgegangen ist. Un- 
ter den Abbildungen — das Titelbild der 


